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Atlanta on the Rise 3 
Host to this month's Democratic Convention, 
the capital of Georgia has evolved from Ctvil 
Wor casualty to premier city of the Southeast, 
an exciting business and cultural center. Erla 
“Wingle and photographer fim Richardson 
report on o moden-day resurgence. 


The Day the World Finded 
al Kourion 30 


On july 22 wa, 365 on earthquake 
brought death and destruction to a city on 
Cyprus. Archocologist David Soren and his 
team, using computer prophics, dramatically 
re-create the scene of personal tragedy. 
Photographs by Martha Cooper 


Acts of Faith in Chile 54 
Chileans will soon decide in a plebiscite 
whether to continue a sawing to the political 
right led by Augusto Pinochet. Alien A 

Borgiko and photographer David Alan Harvey 
describe o nation weighing tts choices, 


When the Moors Ruled Spain 86 
Their §00-yeor dominance ended in 1492 with 
expulsion by Columbus's benefactors; Fordi- 
nand and Isabella. The heritage left behind 
still enriches the country, Thomas |, Abercrom: 
bie diid photographer Bruny Barbew discover. 


What's Killing the Palm Trees? — 120 


A disense called lethal yellowing ts destroying 
the coconut palma of the Western Hemisphere, 
says plant pathologist Randolph E. McCoy. 
With photographs by Guillermo Aldona E. 


Coven: Handprints of [slam decorate a wall in 
Morocco. From this North African land the 
Moors launched their conquest of Spain in 

AD 711. Photograph by Bruno Barbe. 


THE BATIONAL GEIRGEAPHIC BMAGATINE 
13 PRE 7 LER E, OLE 
THE SATIONAL GROGEAPHIC SOCIETY 
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‘8 JUNE 4 our photography began to be 
looked at in a new way. Washington's Cor: 

# coran Gallery of Art, one of the city's oldest 
and best loved cultural institutions, honored the 
Society's centennial year by opening an exhibition 
of photographs from our archives, organized by 
Corcoran chief curator Jane Livingston, 

In September the exhitit will move on to the 
International Center of Photography in New 
York City and then to art museums in San Diego, 
Miami, Mexico City, Detroit, Toronto, Houston, 
and other locations around the world. Those of 
you who cannot see it will be able to enjoy the 
best of the images in a future GEOGRAPHIC 

It may come as a surprise to some to fine our 
photographs on gallery walls, being critiqued as 
art, not journalism, since artists and journalists 
are thought to march to different drummers; But 
Lam sure it comes as noe surprise to you who have 
tole! us for years about the often compelling 
heauty and insight in GHOGRAPHIC photographs. 

Tt it that senee of the enduring that makes us 
strive for articles of truly lasting value. That is 
why we print the magazine on paper made to last 
more than a century. 

As we have been somewhat different in the 
ficld of journalism, we have also been somewhat 
different in our attitude toward photography as 
art. The photographers whose work appears in 
the exhibition—people we grew up with here, like 
Bud Wisherd and Bob Moore and Joe Roberts 
and Luis Marden and Tony Stewart and Kurt 
Wentzel—did not sce themselwes first as ‘artists 
of the camera.” They were thoughtful recorders 
of places and events, out to “get the story.” 

Happily, several are still here to enjoy their 
work being looked at in a new and rewarding 
way. Their reaction? First, a search for the photo- 
fraphs that did mot run in the magazine ("I al- 
ways told them that was a good photograph!"). 
Second, a memory of the assignment itself, the 
story and how they went about getting it. Finally, 
a humble but deeply pleased silence as they stand 
before the images that transcended their purpose 
and became part of America’s artistic heritage. 

It inspires us lo keep on covering stories the 
way we always have. 
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By ERLA ZWINGLE 


Photographs by JIM RICHARDSON 





Undisputed capital of the New South, 
Atlanta rides a wave of heady growth in 
sive dnd stature. Gleaming office towers, 
such as these in the village of Vinings, rise 
from the suburbs as the city spreads ever 














RS: RUTH C. VANNEMAN 
put on her hat and fur 
coat to show me the leafy 
streets of Vinings. Lying 
exactly on the trajectory 
of Atlanta's northwest 
development, the village 
of Vinings has become 

J extraordinarily valuable, 
and Mrs: Vanneman (facing page) surveys 
her native territory with a fiercely propri- 
etary eye. A direct descendant of early settler 
Hardy Pace, she has retained his keen com- 
mercial sense and has her own ideas of what 
COnStLULES Progress. 

Ruth Vanneman remembers the old days 
vividly, down to antique family feuds-and 
Sunday school picnics, but she’s perfectly in 
tune with today. Dallas developer Trammell 
Crow has alreacy built three office buildings 
and a hotel atop historic Vinings Mountain, 
but that doesn’t bother her. “Man came up 
here and said he'd give me 15 million dollars 
for 70 acres of my land,” She grins. “They 
all want my property, People ask me “What 
would Mr, Hardy Pace think?’ I think he'd 
love it. The only thing he would say is "Why 
in hell cid you Jet Mr. Trammell Crow come 
outand build a skyscraper when you could 
have done tt yourself?’ ” 

Energy. Optimism. Sometimes Atlanta 
can hardly believe itself, A city that began 
as a Trailhead in the north Georpia woods a 
scant century and a half ago has survived the 
devastation of the Civil War and the vaga- 
ries of economic development to become not 
merely the premier city of the Southeast, not 
simply one of America’s major urban cen- 
ters, but even the “world's next great city.” 

Faniares of statistics surround these 
claims, Once known primarily for Coca- 
Cola, Bobby Jones, and Gone With the 
Wind, this metropolis of 2.6 million people 
has spent the past 20 years or so propelling 
iiself into the future. Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, which carries on the 
city’s tradition as transportation hub, hns 
become the world's busiest, with as many as 
2,400 daily flights. Atlanta, with 43,500 
hotel rooms and more than acmillion square 








EALA éWINGLE wrote about “Doc” Edyerton, 


developer of strobascopic photography, in the 
Qetober 1987 NATIONAL OEOGRAPHIC. Jim 
RICHARDSON 'S photographs illustrated the June 
1985 article on the direst Salt Lake 
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feet of exhibition space, is among the top 
three convention cities in the nation, along 
with New York and Chicago. Tt has become 
a top corporate-relocation center, drawing 
blue-chip businesses from around the globe 
(431 of the Fortune 500 industrial companies 
have offices in Atlanta, not to mention 134 
firms irom Japan) 

You can hardly find a native Atlantan any 
more amid the tide of newcomers, and this 
population —much of it transient—seemed to 
me the youngest, the wealthiest, the smart- 
est, and, if it could be measured, probably 
the most ambitious in the country. Atlanta's 
toll-free dialing area is now the world’s larg- 
est. The municipal emblem shows a phoenix 
rising from the flames, and the arnval of the 
Democrats {July 18-21) 15 regarded as clear 
evidence that Atlanta's resurgence is com- 
plete: This is the first national political 
convention to be held in the Deep South 
since the Civil War. 

Visiting politicians may feel as I did. It's 
still not clear to me at what point | actually 
sensed l was “in” Atlanta—there are so 
many of them, Leertainly felt it at historic 
Five Points, still an important commercial 
centeron weekdays, though rather tranquil 
on weekends. Shoppers nearby bustie 
through Macy's and Rich's department 
stores, and professional people stride pur- 
posefully among the office buildings stretch- 
ing from the gold-domed State Capitol to the 
Richard B. Russell Federal Office Building. 
There are parks scattered about, but not 
many people pause in them: Downtown is 
for doing, not silting. 

The-city basks in the brilliance of its 
favorite som: Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Hank Aaron, Ted Turner, architect and de- 
veloper John Portman, And here are storied 
institutions: the Centers for Disease Control, 
the Yerkes Regional Primate Research Cen- 
ter, the Fernbank Science Center, the Mar- 
tin Luther King, Ir. Center for Nonviolent 
Social Change, and Morehouse College, a 
miolider of black leadership. 

Now @9 percent black, the urban center 
promotes its history of opportunity and 
ricial harmony. Civic pride, in fact, has 
acquired an almost religious quality, as ifon 
the seventh day God hadn't rested after all, 
but decided to make Atlanta Instead, and 
saw Lhat tl was surprisingly fond. 

This juggernaut of progress is due in part 


National Geographic, uly 1988 


to moderate climate, fortuilous location, 
cheap labor. But its real force is « terrific 
compmerciai drive. “It's a fatulous city for 
Business, said novelist Pat (onroy, a native 
and: one of the city’s more vocal critics) 
“Atlanta can write acontract, cut a ceal, sell 
an insurance policy, transfer accounts, put 
up a new binlding, issue a stock option, hire 
nn attorney, leverage a buy-out, or clinch a 
ceal as well as any city in the world.” 
Lasked Mayor Andrew Young why every 
ones moving to Athinta. The former ambas 
suclor to the United Nations tnnned and 
Oo make money 
Wondering if this passion for growth was 





rubbed his fingertips: “'T 
simply some new phase, | 
went to Franklin M 
(rarrett (eenerally known as 
“Mr, Atlanta” bat the Atlan- 
ta Histomcal Society. His 
office on Andrews Drive, full 
of railroad memorabilia ancl 
a Stately grondfather clock 
boonnne the hour ten min 
utes late, comfortably holds 
the present at bay. But he's 


weil 


not worried 

“Atlanta hws never been 
your typiaal moonlight-and- 
maenolia southern town,” 
he sale. 
a rourh-and-tumble place, 
forging ahead, pune ho for 


Progress.” 


"Tes always been 


OURISTS clamor fruit 
lessiy for tangible 
of Scal 
lett and Ehett, but their Atlanta sus 
Y Wives exactly as Margaret Mitchell 
cescribed ttin Gone Wilh the Wind: “The 
people who settled the town called-suc 
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ceszively Temninus, Marthasville and 
Atlanta were a pushy people. Restless, ener- 
fetic people. They were proud of thi 
place, proud of it= growth, | 
selves for making it grow. Let the olcler 
towns coll Atlanta anything they pleased 
Ationta did mot care.” 

lt would be easy to conclude that Atlanta 
has no heart. That wouldn't be fair, But to 
lake the city at its own valuation would be a 
mibtake, It hn | 
place as bomg one of contrasts, and of course 


Atlanta has them, most painfully between 





i, proud of them- 





come a cliché to detine a 


iiiontas faery aid Optomnism in the New South 
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rich and poor, and most mierestingl, 
hetween reality and myth 

The metropolitan area now spreads across 
1S counties (map, page 11) non by more than 
a hundred different governments. While An: 
drew Young stoutly maintains that “nobody 
foes to New York and savs ‘I'm from Dum 
woody’ or ‘Tm fram Sandy Springs'—they 
say “I'm from Atlanta,’ " there is plenty of 
debate as to what that actually ricans 

The amazing growth of the suburhes has 
had a centrifugal effect on municipal 
life, creating satellites that rare 
central citv, Whether this is good or bad 





¥ touch the 


depends on which Atiantan you ask. Atel the 





orevailing enthusiasm clouds the view 

“One of the things you're up against is 
this relentless boosterism,” Pat Conroy told 
me. “* We're oerowing, vibrant, can-do 
city’ —they make it sound like the Ollie 
North of cities, Destiny's daughter. It drives 
me nuts. [Tt seems bad for the soul of the city 
To criticize Athanta is hike criticizing the Vat- 
ican, What's the best thing about the city? 
Well, a hundred people have come up with 
it: Direes—"you gotta see our trees,’ ” 

Lbegan to get the impression, though, that 
all this hoopla is nothing new. “Atlanta has 
lone lived on hype way beyond its merit,” 
reporter Larry Woods said with a-smile of 
affectionate exasperation. “When Atlanta 
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reat city.’ bars cloged at midnieht, and you 
couldn’! get a drink on Sunday. There was a 
saving back in the early seventies: “If Atlanta 
could suck as hard as it can blow, the Chat- 
tahoochee Kiver would run backwards.’ ~ 





LL THE SALLYHOO is the natural result 
) of two things: Atlanta's youth and its 
sqouthernness. No matter where | 
went—from redneck Smyrna im the 
northwest to downtown's black 
Atnta University to the old-money bastions 
of Ansley Park—Atlantans described thei 
town induleently as * 
And Atlanta remains a profoundly south 
ern city. It doesn't want to be, but itis, By 
this | doen't mean the accent, which is Tore, 
ar the overwrought southernisnss adopted 
mostly by newcomers. But Atlanta still bears 
ars of Civil War destruction —and not 
just the bits of shrapnel occasionally found in 
Oakland Cemetery —though conversational 
inevitably 
and focus on the city’s 


<SCenit. 
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references to that disaster 
bypass the negative 


WORLD'S BSE 


ise Greorgia's iorges 


As the major transportation hub of the Southeast, 
[ passengers change 


cdeatinaitiori. Seventy Percent of al 


temployment center, accounting for more tha 


miricuious rebirth, Atlanta's first and 
enduring importance has 
capital of a region haunted by futility, guilt, 
and defeat 
J. Cash, in his seminal work Jive Mind 
ofthe South, wrote: “The key to this atmo 
is thal familiar word without 
which it would be impossible to tell the story 
of the Old South, that familiar word ‘extrav- 
Do vou not recognize it for the 
native testure of an incurably romantic peo- 
pie, enamoured before all else of the magnift- 
cent.ancd the spectacular? A people at least as 
greatly moved by the histrionic urge 
form in splendor to testify to faith in 
their land anc to vindicate 
world's opinion, as by the hope of gain. . 
I was drinking coffee in Bill Rovach’s 
kitchen while be mulled that one over 
“Atlanta still struggles with regionalism, * 
he agreed 
a5 something o 


been as the shining 


ep here 


i] 
ape nit 


Lo jicr- 


it he tore { he 


Kovach is resigned to bemep seen 
fan outsider even after almost 
two years as editor of the Aanta Journal 
dante Constitution 


and the not because 





TARPORT in number of flights, Hartsfield Atlanta International is 


M6, CMA? poke 
Atlanta is imure woy station than 


‘to planes Bound for other cities 


National Geographic, tuiv 1088 





“THE HISTORY OF ATLANTA is transportation,” 
a state official says of the city, founded as a 
raitlhead in [6a7. A major Confederate supply 
depot, Atlontc wos fumed fw Cinton forces in 
)464; four years loter the city become Georgia's 
permanent state oopital, The interstate highway 
system, roiiroods, cad airport propelled growth 
of this major transshipment center, now a 
metropolis of 2.6 million persons. 





NONSTOP FLIGHTS FAGOM ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(ED AFORE OF U.S popuietion ii within two hours! Ayeng tiene. 
Ary Op Teens apprommate two-hour divtance.) 


GE Gulloparca 1954 0 Unrvoretty of cofege 
BS Bulttuparcataro | w Point of interest 
(9) Bult area 1986 
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he sa Tennessean, but because he come 
from the Wem Fork fim 

‘Georgia was the last state that came 
be-reconstructed-and i lem hoy t a-Clanin 
attitude,” he exnlamed. “That myth pr 
vides a Unigue strength to the people and 
their vision of themselves. Bul there's also a 
southern thing that holds itself back and 
waits for someone from oulside to say, “you 


reall. are AS Poe cl 6 vou think you are 


\TLANTA WAS BORN in 153), near a spol 







now marked by the Zero Mile Post 
where the Western and Atlantic Rail 
. TU Was expe ben to moet with thi 
Georgia Railroad, What you'd 
expect Lo be & Major Munecipal Monument i 
actually a small, battered obelisk lurking in 
2 dark shadow of a viaduct near City Hal 
OES OF DUNDEE, someone Casuals 
pointed it out a I liner Ip to haar the We 
Gworetia Aarodd, a restored Winlage ST 
train that circie 
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ong time ago,” was lhe unspoken message 
Pit deesn't matter now 

AO. nostalgia not ar Atlanta affliction 
After all, the town that Gen. William T 


aa | oo Eo i k Pa i 1 E = oe | 
SHerman torched on SMoVvembe = oe 


a & 


Wiss years old. [olay 5 boom 15 not 
a i T = a . . -= 
the first. In 1855 Atlanta's streets were 


smant the first to be hehted by gas. In 1BY0 
Atlanta had one of the most complete systems 


nt street ra An vs In ine countrs in ls bhi 


ambitious [rite mation lCatton E.xpesitiin im 


Oglethorpe Pork was the nation’s first inte 
national fair, enjoved bY an average of 
200,000 visitors a month. And the famous 


howe always turned up here sooner or latet 
from Sarah Bernhardt, Gen. Jotn J. Pet 
shimg, and Charles Lancdberen ti Woocdroy 
Wiiison (who started his legal career here in 
LeS2) and soorinoe Ross Ponselle, whose 
racio debut on station WH ("Welcome 
South, Brother”) blew qut the transmitter 
But for all its accomplishments Atlanta 
has mever been prone to the backward clanct 
except where white colonnades fre con 
cerned: “T have an antebellum house,” 
one MAA prowells told me, “built im Taos") 
While this insouciance t2 felt to be one of the 
City S Strenerins, TO meites asown Ww aK Tess 


YOU can t always be starting over 


ack inte the Union, amd there is that won t- 


s the mer city) As | read the 

















LENTY 15 STOLL Starting in Buckhead, 
) the “gold coast” northern suburb 
Y Here | drove past splendid mansion: 
(inclucing that of the powernor hid 
den in bagh-priced forestry, and here 
[ wancdened thrown some of the most cx pen 
ave shopping centers known to man: Lenox 
SQUdre and Popps Plaza, with Stiman- 
Marcus, Lous Vuitton, Laura Ashley, 
Gucet, Alfred Dunhill, and more. Boutiques 
and chic restaurants abound, not to mention 
cheerfully altered archetypes. At the very 
upscale Peachtree Café, Sunday brunchers 
can sometimes savor their Bloody Marys 
while being entertamed by the music of a 
black gospel quartet 

4 real deal of Avianta is stil to be found 





in Zone Three, one of the squall, despairing 
(istnicts of Southswie. This Arta. VW lie hi the 
conmlains 31 


percent ol the city 3 42 housing projects 


police call the “combat zone,” 


Here some houses still have backyard 





privies, and some ten-vear-olds cut cocaine 
Went oul on patrol one afternoon with 
officer Jeff Jones. As we jounced over the 
potholes on Garibaldi Street, he pointed out 
houses selling legal and often fatal corm 
HQuUOr, places Where Crack addicts gather 
But the children walktne home from 5 haal 
grinned and called gut, “J]! 
And Waved 
ball with them, ancl after three vears 
beat makes a point of remembering thei 
“Wiest of the parents are too fas 
Their mama te 
or I°U put you in that 
BOCenrInN Ss car and let him take you to jail 


Jeti grinned 
Sometimes he peda = (ouch torl- 


On Laks 
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pone, he said ls them, 


you better behave, 
Hut | want the children to feel they can call 
tl be 
there. T |ove this sone. [| Lev pul me up in 
Buckhead, it'd be culture shock.’ 

And there is a very special Atlanta hiding 
in Cabbagetown, Wedeed between Cnakland 
Loemictery and the piggyback railway varels 


on me. EVen just to ask a question- 


Bela 
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ROADS TO NOWHERE will improve part of Atlanta's J27-mile freeway syatem bo wocom 
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Althourn she held aiob, Katherine fahmeon (above 


mintite fhe cus rapid growth 
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son, Michael, at this church-run shelter before finding an affordable apartment. 
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Cabbagetown is the ten-block remnant of the 
village once o¢cupied | 
from Appalachia to work in the Fulton Bag 
anid (otton Mull The mill closed in | 
buta number of families hung on. Wancler 


Inte Lean Littles procery store and you 


VW tATVhe: draw 


SF eel 


a | 


Toul be in any Mountam hamlet irom (w0ntor 


io) Pennsvivania. CHa men in bib overalls 


Fiji t L | 


are omssing the time on the lunch-counter 
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Ing an Atlanta Symphony Chromesatra oun 
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denict Clark Goble and Vivien Leign, stores 
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Moret 


stools, and a clister-of children watches a 
homemade viceo of their friends. 

WW hen the mill wns running, tt mace 
» Leo "Dut you never 


until Sunday, This store got 


a lol 
OF noise Lolo Me 
noticed i started 
back om [924 
take 
workers. Dn the 
oné big family here- 


peoe hints” But when the mill 


wher my DATeEnLS KNOL 
andwiches and drinks to the railwas 
forte 1 and fitti a it KF id r | hike 


Wy Lj in have Baste 


closecl, many eventually dritted 


ai} Leon moved to Cooney to fund 


better schools for hes children, bot 
he has every intention of moving 


back Wher 
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One block down the street: Esther 
working at The Patch 
=e but 17 i 
she felt the pull of this remarkabl 
hitthe neighborhood and helped 
develop suppert activities for thi 


community, (ine of her recent proj- 


‘wou know vou' re home: 
Lerever 15 


a ThAIVe, ik 


. To 


ects is A ceramics workshop where 
Youn people Make decoranve Des 
nod gitiwere (rom Greoreia clay ane 
cell tht: Many now have gotten 
t F k I 1 
anole With EATeMence 
in. q ; i F - Mm 
Ls 6 the O10 mill store 


related as she Ente | the 


Cre 
kiln, checking the plates for flaw: 
“A fniend of mine said, “Just think, 
my Grandfather used to buy his 
proceries here: Cabbagetown has 


We heed to protect 






Mm CCEPTING the coexistence of 


| myth anc reality is part of 
the secret of living here. By 
! LC  mvth I don t mean some 
1 | thing false, of nut 
samethimng tundamentall anc 


r t 
Vantin tas held onto some very im 


COUP Ssé 


ruc 
portiunt myths in-order to ease thr 
strain of crowing up 

A good one is that of the “livable 
‘itv,’ with its mild chimate and flowenng 
forests, This notion unfortunately mins 
straight inte the reality of traffic of Gordian 
Atlantans are am 


ies fo CME f 





LET Le LhES ne Lae Hii- 
tion's top spenders when it 
automobiles, (“It's not important toown A 

nr in Atlanta, 


j Ie tmnt to own 


ane min quipped, “but i 


i Mercerle Aun thie 


Ay imei [ 


Geoeraphic, July 198 


Interstates (75/85 north-south, 20 east-west and banks now established, and an interest- 


and the encircling 255) are continually being ine roster of ethnic restaurants 1s Ce veloping, 


unraveled and rekmitted in a vain albempt to from Abyssinian to Vietnamese. The cit 


| . 
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ILoonModate The increase, | here were days tathers have made it a remarkably attracti 
when I seriously consid¢red lJeavingatrailol business environment, starting with easy 


bread crumbs behind me as] leit mv hotel access throweh Hartsiield Atlanta Interna 
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‘Th you're an intowner ond have a friend Hon (80 percent of the U.S: pepu 


socialize, said attorney Ann Leshe Unzet “One of the things Andrew Young has 
Lanta does have charm, though it 
can be maddeningly elusive amid the 
featureless suburban subdcivisian 
the weedy, roproachtul downtown 
Yacnrni als ind’ the hideous new 
Duchines eVeryw he©re iredeemed 
mainly by Philip Johnson's Super 
granite hyinn, the new LAM Tower 
Hut gradually | beran to fined ele- 
ments of réal beauty that mace ti 
nt to linger: The sylvan strand ol 
narks through Druid Hills designed 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, spacious 
| FOIGeEn Ona serene (Actober Siun- 
day moming; the erace of Inman 
Park's restored Victorian mansions; 
md the unstudied courtesy with 


I 4 a L 
vhich total strangers bless the most 
Asia encounter 
5 = j | 
[he arts are blossoming where 


nic A, lL. Mencken at one time san 
i “Sahara of the Boeart.” The Rot 
ert Ww. Waondrull Arts Center is home 
to the wWell-regared Fhieh MiusSeiun 
of 2urt, a5 Well as to the local svm- 
phony and children's theater: artistic 
impulses are nurtured down through 
the Atlanta Boy (hor to the Cente 
lor Puppetry Arts; and Peachtree 
Publishers. continues t earch foq 
new southern writing talent 

Bul T was really surprised by the 
genuine street-level vitality in experi 
mental theates VMoidtown' mall 
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frozen salted beltfish from Korea; sugarcani 
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footing ahower prowidded by 
Che fore department, a row 
OF runners ¢xuifs after the 


} enchitree Aid Race 


An opening-dey score by 
the Alfionta Aroaves plenecs 
the team's owner, broodcast- 

ip nienate Ted Turner 
fripnt, atcenter), and Ci. S&S 
ctriahor Weyche Fowler. |r. 
OF (2@0PT eld wi Penis oc 
fame from inside the 
dium, Homer the Brove (he- 


iw) takes to the field after 





erery “Aftionia home run 
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“Atlanta doesn't have the urban flavor of Hungarian and Mexican, and a couple of 

most cities, [t's flat, It's suburbs all the wa tables cL yy hy at jovi black walter 6-serving 

into downtown,” “plantation” drinks to a group of Japanese 
DUSINeSsmen 

[ wis sitting m a The group that feels the press of the for- 


downtown restaurant that is some cigners most strongly is, not surprisingly, the 
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geet Ling of an institution for its cheer blacks. “The Asians ore growing so fast, 


liv bors antebellum decor and its we Te beginning to wet a little tension there, 
name, Pittypats Porch, th honor al ad one voung black professional, “Also 
5. A lot 


Wind.  Feople actualy come in and ask, af born Atlantans are agamst the Ethiopians 
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Was this really Pittypat’s house?’ " waiter driving cabs, bul those guys really Asti 

Gree Stoots observes. “They ask, ‘Where is More than money, Atlanta 4 obsessed bi 

Tara?’ Tsay, ‘There is no Tara race. Lhe crty is prncuel of the tact that tt hae 
Pittypat's Porch may look like somebody never sutterect ihe race riots of the 1960s 
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owner 1s Czechoslovakian, the busbovs are call their “passive” attitude, it is largely due 


lttomia: Rnerey ond Cotimiinin fhe Vew doula 


to Atlanta's history of black higher educa 
honand civil rights leadership 

Busloads of pilgrims arnve at the Martin 
Luther King, |r. Center on Auburn Avenue 
in the heart of the first important black 
neighborhood. Like many of Atlanta's insti- 
tutions, itis more tn the city than of it 
Well-to-do black families have their pictures 
taken in frontof King's tomb, tgnoring the 
black derelicts on nearby benches, then head 
for the gift shop to buy “T have a dream” 
achtrays and “Free at last” key rings 

Al-street level, however, blacks and 
whites alike regard the legendary racial 
tolerance and economic opportunity as 





CONFEDERATE HEROES leffersan Davis 
Robert FE. Lee, and Stormewall fockson ride 
in perpetual glory on Stone Munntain 
Horny Lewis ond his daughters, Sandra 
Ogletree and jean Horner, make regulon 
vistte to the site tn o stunt discouraged by 
duthoriies, a daredevil aap torr oo Frac 


into the Chattoltecchee River 





interestingly flawed. No one disputes Al 
ta's impressive record of successful black 
businesses, from Alonzo Hemadon’s insur- 
ance company and Herman Russell's con- 
struction firm to the computer and other 
high-tech busimesset of today. But many 
people wonder why, given the city’s re- 
sources, blacks haven't accomplished more 
Itwas: Friday night at Vs On Peachtree, 
one of the most popular bars for “buppies’ 


iifl- 


= 


(black-urban professionals), W. A. Bridges, 
Jr., a black photo editor, was bemused as he 
regarded the crowd, “If vou fit in a niche, 
OR,” be said. “Tf not, you'll find yourself 
an the outside. Blacks’ biggest problem is 
themselves. People here divide themselves 
economically, so you Can't sav thie is a black 
issuc any more. Which blacks?” 

Cal Jackson, a spokesman for the police 
department, privately agrees: "They call it 
the "first city of opportunity, and that’s 
really stuck with us. But there's nol so much 
opportunity here as you think.” 

Social mixing i= Still not the norm. Neigh- 
borhoods that start oul mixed) eventually 

evolve toward one sicté or 





the other; old neighbor- 
hoals are also transmuted, 
Professional interactions 
havent carried over much 
into the personal realm. 

Entrepreneur Arthur Co- 
hen tried to expiain it to me 
Cohen founded the Circle of 
Friends 05 a sime@ies net- 
work and 45 4 way lo ease the 
strain of relocation for new- 
comers, but he also ran into 
Limitatoans 

“There's a big color sep. 
aration, he said. “I want- 
eq to start a black simghes 
network miunaged by blacks 
but within the Circle of 
Friends, and T had my head 
handed to me. The blacks 
said, “Hey, Im not going to promote any 
thing socially that would indicate blacks 
need special handling, “ 


BOLITICS IN ATLANTA 14 Virtually all 
“handing,” with complex personal 
alliances, primarily among business 
men, bearing much of the weight of 
civic enterprise. Says Otis White, edi 
tor of the business monthly Georgia frend: 
*“Athinta’s not run by public debate but by 
a sort of equal-opportunity elite. There is 
almost a fear of democracy; ‘Look what 
lemocracy gave us. Lester Maddox.’ It's the 
business people who really decide things.” 
They do so ina proliferation of committees 
and discussion groups, from Central Atlanta 
Progress and Atlanta Action Forum to infor- 
mal confederations of interested parties, 
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lack and white. In many wavs Atlanta's Regency, and Marnott Marquis hotels 
history of racial harmony, in be traced m5 ven fe 1 turing fis faze to the suburos 
much to interracial handshakes in the (om ind is now developing a town center neat 
merce Club and over breakfast at Paschal’: Dunwoody 
Motor Hotel as to any formal programs Certainly there art neighborhoods— (Grant 
There are strict rites of passage’ in At Park, Virginia-Highland, Inman Park, even 
anta, said james Crum orezident of 1 Dal Cabbagetown— being revitalized by the 
las firtn that studies urban power structures vounge and enthusiastic. But the official ath 
Vou must give of yourself voluntaril tude is one of rather tense tolerance. [Travel 
You are tested by vour involvement in civil authority and noted writer Arthur Frommer, 


organizations. It takes time, Atlanta has a ini peech t the Atlanta Historical Societs 


wort of benevolent. patriarchal leacde rSiip, Froup that 
the kind that looks after the city. That car ticularly active in. architectural preservation), 
be tracecl to Robert Woodruff, the Coke sounded a warning: “An increasing number 


Meirman Hi: nroOmoLed the whole no ct of entrances rs to this ci Ae Pe Prone 
tion of giving some of vourself back to the that Atlanta itself is characterless and 
‘community. You're not in the Atlanta powe 
structure unless vou do that. You don t get 
there because vou have dollars 

Society puts these good intenhons to work 
ithanta has a black-lit ball every week 
end, Miartha Wootltham, society colomnet 
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mintLahoutits past. “Oh, history 


[ke anything cise here — the sym- 
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rior the art museum CMC Eb 
wo ars li 1L 5 & Pood Lone, 
(ilanta wants to have it.” So far, $0 good, 


but Atlanta's past holds little charm fo 
Mavor Young. He browehtin 16 billion 
lollarsin new business last year, with the 
requisite new construchon and cheerfully 
contends that “Vtlanta is building tts history 


now. Jus 1s the polden age ol deveionment 
“They'd build a high mse on the bones at 
Niarvaret Mitchell and Martin Latives 
Ring | heard someone sav, “ul thes 
thoweht thev could make some money out of 
it.” No hyperbole; at this writing, the fate of 
the howe where Margaret Mitchell wrote 
Gone Wilh the Mid is under debate 
his ts typical of the ongoing struggle 


draw sprawling Atlanta's attention back 


L ij i] 
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oits center. Yet while John Portman has 
heen hah! reed for ie wore in Fevilal- 
eT fe yb aS LS Wet m1 : at 


cine downtown since the sixties with his 


convention-onented properties (Peachtree 








without charm, dull and excessively devoted 
to business and finance.” 


SAW SIGNS OF LOVE for the olel Atlanta, 
however, as I quartered the city with 
Edleen Brown Segrest, who founded the 
Atlanta Preservation Center in 1980. 
She pointed to the Georgia-Pacific 
Building now on the site of the Loew's 
Grand Theatre where Gone With the Wind 
premiered. “It was demolished after.a fire in 
1978. Probably arson. Only the office build- 
ing in front burned; they could have saved 
the theater, but they just tore it ail down. 
Today we'd love to have a 27,000-seat theater 
downtown—the Atlanta Ballet and the 
Atanta Opera are looking for one now. The 
mayor, business people, and preservationists 
are slowly coming together, but some think 
development equals new construction.” 

It was the threatened demolition of the 
Moorish Fox Theatre that awakened many 
to the advancing army of destruction. 
Blacks, however, were conspicuousiy absent 
then (as they wenerally still are) from the bar- 
ricades. “They said, ‘That's not ovr mont- 
ment, We hadi to sit in the balcony,’ ” 
Mayor Voung once defended his desire to 
dbliterate a Gothic folly known as The Cas- 
tle by publicly calling it a “hunk of junk.” 

But historic neighborhoods, even in black 
areas, are being refurbished, from West End 
to Grant Park, and houses. such as Alonzo 
Hermdon’s bick mansion and the more 
whimsical Wren's Nest of Uncle Remus ore- 
ator Joel Chandler Harris are open to the 
public. Castleberry Hill's warehouses are 
being converted to artists’ lofts, and even 
forgotten blocks downtown in Fairlie-Popiar 
are now being restored, 

Atlanta's expansion, unfrustrated by any 
nitural barriers, has also, oddly, contributed 
to the city’s growing population of homeless 
people, In many cases workers come for jobs 
and then discover they can't afford to get to 
them: the much touted rapid-transit system, 
MARTA, only serves two Counties. 

The city's first emergency shelter opened 
in 1979, Anita Beaty, co-director of the Task 


Force for the Homeless, has been struggling 
with a mixture of impatience and compas- 
ston to shift public attention from charity to 
réal problem-solving. We sat talking inher 


house in Grant Park while her adopted 


san, Donny, played underfoot, a bouncy 
blond four-year-old who was literally born 
on the street. 

“Many homeless people come to Atlanta 
because it is a boomtown," she explained. 
“But laborers whe come to the city find that 
the johs are outside the Perimeter, or circle 
highway, and there's a reluctance in those 
counties to add public transportation 
because they think, “Now the poor people 
can get out here.” 

“We hear peaple say that we have too 
many shelters, that we'll attract too many 
homeless people. I've never known anyone 
who moved to Atlanta to live in a shelter.” 

Shelters are not the ultimate answer for 
the homeless, Beaty insists. Despite all the 
new construction under way, “there is no 
low-rent housing being built, except by 
small, underfunded nonprofits, T bet not 
more than 200 houses were built last year, 
while now we have 42 shelters. 

“Middle-class people are $0 into relieving 
pain, but they don’t get into long-term work. 
We have to address the causes.and the pre- 
vention; find a long-term remedy.” 

Sitting in traffic, | saw a bumper sticker: 
“Business 1s great! People are terrific! Life is 
wonderfull” Atlanta's energy and optimism 
are still carrying her over the bumpy parts of 
the road to fulfillment. 

“What is it that makes people have faith 
in this city and want to hang around?” 
reporter Larry Woods wondered aloud. “I 
think it has to do with that hazy thing called 
‘oromise.’ We all sense excitement living 
here. There's a certain indefinable thing 
about what's going on here that has nothing 
to do with hype or the Chamber of Com- 
merce. You sense something's happening 
and you'll stick around for the ride, and you 
hope that at the end all the Roman candles 
will go off. And if they don't —what the hell. 
It's been fun.” ‘a 


"SPIRES OF ATLANTA ore elitteriag in the suntight,” wrote a Uinwon soliher in fuly 1a64, 
when Gen, William T Sherman first beheld his objective from Vinings Mountain: 
From chat vantage point.today, Overlook ITT office building surveys the town of 
Vinings, where Sandra Player operates a gift shop in the old post office building. As 
Sherman later predicted, Atlanta rose from ashes to eminence—and is rising still 
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Reconstructing an Ancient Earthquake 


Hy DAVID SOREN 


Photographs by MARTHA COOPER 


WERE in their bedroom. The 
nother, & Vou women of 19, still 
cluteherdl her one-snd-#-hall-vess 
Old bahy to her breast. Vinechiic, tts 
’ teeth stil coming in, grasped) its 
mother'selbow. Overthem lav aman ot about 
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A, presiumahiy the father, who had tried to 


ehielil the pair trom a deans 


rain «ad hiilcline 


blocks weighing as much as 


] imcsione 


100 pouncls 
Phe woman, 
hal been snapped ty one of 


whose nmecr 
the blocks, hada bone ‘hair 
Phe man 
ring in- 
scribed with the Chi-Rha, the 
frst two letters of "Chrst” 


Bald skeletons now (facitie page), they hac 


nin on her skull 
wore a Christian 


in Gareek (ateve | 


beetra family of three, clinging together tor lite 
ae their home exploded and crombled in an 
earthquake that devastated the city of KuOUT= 
mnon Cyprus 6 centuries age, That's how we 
reconstruct their final moments 

Cin the other side of this once stately howe. 
we found o laborer of ibout 55 years who had 
taken refuge in the doorway of his quarters; a 
tiny room decorated with frescoes. The wall 
apsed against his sxull, 
teeth like shot, while falling blocks pinioned 
his torso, His lees had jutted from the 





col scattering m5 


te hirhs, 





and al some pomt wild animus, possibly dogs 
lock iret for food. mav have tom them wway, 
because We foun no trace of Lhem. 


Death came with tittle warning—certainls 
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to hundreds and Hkely to Uhousands in Kour- 
ion and southwest Cyprus on that fateful day. 
We now know (fat i messive quake, Whose 
epicenter Ltrs uncer the sealloor about 40 males 
to the southwest, dealt a series of punishing 
ehock<1o the city, accompanied by a tsunami 
wheotepreat wave thrashed the cosst of reece 
to the west ond Alexiindria, 
Eevpt, to the south 
Most witnesses of the event 
were aimosl cerlainly killed 
and the city faded from his 
bor =i rei ord | howeh a Tew 
urban ocnier wos berun [5 
vers later, ancient Roourio 
becarie in effect a lest city 
For a young archaeologist 
like tie, leaching atthe Dniversity. of Wissourl 
im 1978, the fate of this majorseaporl became a 
matteral intense curiosity. What was the char- 
acter of its inhabitants? What were the cireum- 
stances of thelr demise? What might we learn 
about their art, 
farnily life: 
Founded in the Late Bronze Age by (rreck 
aentorers. the recat cH RouUrOn Was cometed Ly 
In the cighth century B20. the 
and was captured by Assyrians, Who were 


irchitecture. commerce, nel 
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[5 
displace: by Bevpitians and later by Persians 
By 450 8.c- influences from the mainiana put 
Gieek customs word tracitions in the ascent, 
and many Cypriot Greeks left the isiand to 
fight in the army of Alexanderthe Groat 

After the death of Alexander and the divi 
sion of his empire. Cyprus came under the nie 
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Times were hoard in Kourion, a Greek-speaking Christian city of thousands on 
Cyprus. A spacious residence of the late first or early second century, at center, 

had been divided into apartments, stalls, and workrooms. Old columns, blocks, and 
roof tiles—toppled perhops by earlier quakes—were used in tts rebuilding. This paint- 
ing depicts the excavated aren as residents shop in the street in front of the market 

on the day before the earthquake struck—July 21, Ap, 365. 


National Geographic, July 1988 
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InSsea.c. Romean 
slancd.as part of the province of il 
cia and placed it under such governors as 
nl (ato the Younger. By the second 
Kourion may have grown to 


And covered 7uare miles, 


ofthe Pto 
nexed the 


umics of key 





Cero a 
CEnLUTY ALD 
WORT A four sa 
VIDENCE THAT an carthquake may have 
leveled Fwourion 
J. F. Daniel, a 


charolovzist. sea;ri 


cuftaced first im 1934 
Youna American ar- 
the ruti 


ancl uncovered the 


hel 





7 awe 
Ol i 
telltale 
ris, collansed 
later 
“Romeo and Ju 

' (These were not the sxelectons we 


the harbor remeins 


late Roman howse, Inside he found the 
fingerprints of a quake: cel 
structural materials, and two skeletons 
(escobed fs €mbracing in a 
ee od ek 

Our later, | 
Mleciterra 
MuUStuim oy 


Philack |- 


dinry of his 


curator of the 
ction at the archaeoi 
the Uni ersity of Pennsyls 
Amazingly, though he kepta 
work, he never published it 
[In 19830 [ read the diary 
museum registration mi 
pots, and lamps | n the Inat 
with the 
When | tra‘ 
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quickening discovery —the latest of them were 
minter about A.D. 365. 
L knew [rom ancient Lberary sources thaton 

July 21 of that year a ercat 


struck the 





earthounke hac 
eastern Mediterranean, a cat- 
achvam perhaps 
the volcanic eruptions at Pom- 


reiter than 


pedi and Herculaneurn. Origi- 
nating under the seotioor, the 
quak 
Was this the catastrophe tha 
ted Kourtane 


Daniel's ciary listed 
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DAVID SOREN chairs the Department of (lassie: 
atid Classical Archaeniogy at the University of Art 

tic ton oni has excavated sites tt Roman 
Cyprus for nearly a 
Roman tuins in Englanel, [tals 
and Turkey. MAM@Tia 
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LoS0, but my starch was ended by a nenr-fatal 
Wins and i f cit Citieut « 


And & broken wrist 


aueed (Wo Miptured dimk: 
While recuperating, | chanced upon a book 


of Kourion inscriptions by epigraphist Ter- 
ence Mitford that contained a map of the city 
tin the 


there was the 





iw southwest cliff edge, 
teh of a trench in t 
excavation 
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1 Bxaci 
shape of Dame! 
Finally, 


chance hac 
Information to tes > entth 
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jwake that had leveled KRourlon was indeed 
the famous that hac) cevastated the 
Mediterrancan in. 365. For a hundred vear 
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theory 
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The devastation at Kourion, 
perched 230 feet above ths 
now drowned harbor (betow), 
oppecdrs to have been total 
Striking at about dawn, the 
earthgudie cought most 
people indoors. A tiny frac- 


tion of the etty's cared has 


been excavated since | oad 
under the direction of the 
author. A rei-roofed museum 
Wis built on the ancient 

wolls in LSa7, Team members 
honding chemnicaks wear 
Miss is they prepoere @ dis- 
play of the young family, 
three of nine skeletons four 





The last moments of Kourion 


a 


FRIGHTIUL DISASTER, surpassing anything related either in legend or authentic 


ihe eastern 






history,” historian Ammianus Marcellinus wrote of thal morning in 
Meniterrancan. Fis account, the archaeological evidence, and the calculation that 

the wun rose just before § o clock sugpest thisscenaroin Rourke Poreahocks impercepi 

m it. Moments 


ble to Ronains agitate a mule, and a teenage girl nuishes to the stable to cul 


later, a family embraces os the first wave jars their home, cracking rotting ceiling timbers 
Then the second wave —delivering more than a hundred times the 


, iL oe er i es i ae i — eam ec: eh —e 
enerey of the atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima— rocks the city 


















crushing a man in bis market chop, Entombed, the city becones 
o time capaule of provincial life in the late Roman Empore. 
Sporadic aftershocks.may have occurred for 50 years The 
excavation site was never built over, and it was nearly two 
decodes before nearby land was resettled 

Phe epicentes lf this quake hes been debated: theories have 
maced tin Turkey, Crete, and Palestme Plotting the epicenter 
From the lie of the rubble here ancl in Panhos, on the weet const 
of (vores, the avuihor estimated the origin £6 be in the sea 30 
miles off Rourion, Further investigation ound that point to 
be along the tectonic battleground of the Eurasian and African 
plates. Only here would plate interaction produce this level ol 


dammce os well as the accompanying Suna 











The sequence of seismic waves 
crossing Cyprus on these 
screens is based on. dt computer 
simulation of the earthquake 
(bottom), When the third wave 
buckled the earth at 4:42:31, 
few were clive to witness ft. 

























“The mad discord of the 
ements” reported by 
Ammicnus convulsed 
Egypt and Greece as well, 
Then the nish of a power- 
ful fBunami spawned by 
the earthquake “killed 
many thousands of men 
by drowning” in Alecon- 
dria, 240 miles southwest, 
aru the Peloponmesies, 
550 miles northwest. 

Its effect on Kowrton is 
not hnown. Traveling as 
fost os 500 miles on hour, 
the teuncumi is believed 

to howe reached as 

for as Gibraltar. 


GROUND ACCELERATION (GQ) 
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To hove wrecked Kouriton and generated the tsunami, the quake would have regis- 
tered at least 7 on the Richter scale, calculated scismologist Terry Wallace of the 
University of Arizona. He modeled this synthetic seismogrom on data from a 1989 
Jopen Sea quake thot left similar damage 40 miles from its epicenter. Ground 
acceleration is calibrated to the force of gravity (% G), 


SAT Leene 


Exploding in the cataclyam, the firat-century Temple of 
Apollo—two miles from the house stte—tbonbled to the north 
and east, providing the first clue that the epicenter lay south 
west of Kourion, called Curium in Latin. Analyzing the pat- 
tern of roof tiles, members of the author's team interpret 

the foll of the workroom at the house (above), Beneath 

the wall blocks Huey find o trol of tiles thot rained in 

as the selamic waves snapped the room's central 

limestone column. The imprints of the tiles on pieces 

of mortar reveal the angle of the roaf gable. Beyond, 

the skeletons of a teenage girl and a mule were 

found beside an &00-pound trough. 





historians bad wrangled over the location 
of the epicenter of this earthquake. When | 
presented my view, many ol my peers scoffed 
At a conference in Nicosia they responded 
with laughter 

[twas putuporshutup. In 1984 Lassembled 
a team of 14 specialists and students prin- 
cipally from the University of Arizona, where 
] now serve on the faculty, We arrive! at 
Kourton on June 2, anxious to find Daniel's 
trench, The next morning, expedition archi- 
tect John Huttstot arose early and departed 
for the bluff. He returned to announce drviy 
that he had found the trench's autline in a 
mere ten minutes! 


For four years my team has been unearthing 
Danicl’s Roman house room by room, tnclucl- 
ing the unfortunate occupants who hac been 
entombed. We have also dug at other locations 
in Keourton, with spectacular results. 1 had 
hoped to find isolated pockets of sealed earth 
quake debris that would bolster my theory 
Hut I never expected to uncover a site that wis 
virtually undisturbed: Kourion had been com- 


pletely abandoned after the disaster, No one 
hacl returned to collect the dead. We felt like a 
rescue team arriving 16 centuries too late 
About two miles to the west, in the ruins of 
Rounon’s Temple of Apolio (left and below), 
built after the mid-firet century, 


We found & 








major clue to the epicenter of the earthquake. 
Archaeological geologists Reuben Bullard and 
Frank Koucky noted that the temple's mas- 
sive rear wall had fallen to the north and east, 
indicating that the seismic wave may have 
come from the southwest. But where on this 
souLHwest Vector did the epicenter he? 

At Paphos, a city to the west that had also 
shown evidence of the quake, our team noted 
that walls there had fallen to the north and 
west—therchy acquiring another vector. We 
found that the lines intersected 30 miles south- 
westof RKourion, And there, where the African 
and Eurasian plates meet, occurs the only area 
where colliding tectonic forces could have pro- 
duced such a destructive earthquake, 

The early shocks of the quake had sheared 
the upper third of the temple wall at Kourten, 
which became buried in earth and debris. In 
years to come, scavengers seeking building 
stones plundered the portion still stancing 
above the rubble. We thus found ourselves in 
the bizarre situation of trying to reconstruct a 
temple with a top and bottom but no middle 


PORTH THESE DISCOVERIES the proj- 
@ ect, which had begun on a shoe- 
string budget, now required all 

# sorts of specialists: numismatists, 
conservators, physical anthropologists to 
move human skeletons intact, paleobotansts, 
and, most important, computer mappers to 
record every fragment uncovered, 

Returning in 1985, we left the outlying tem- 
ple site and moved within the city of Kourion 
to give special attention to Daniel's house. 
When it was constructed in the late first or 
early second century A.D., il was spacious 
and stately. Although the house lacked, the 
mosaic floors that testify to opulence, it 
was comfortable and private. Occupants en- 
tered it through a long alleyway that con- 
cealed the entrance from the street. Once 
inside, &@ guest came upon a lovely paved 
courtyard with a handsome portico supported 
by Doric colurnns. 

Behind the portico we found.a tablinum, a 
sort of conversation room, suitable for inti- 
mate entertaining. From the tabhbnum two 
spacious doorways. opened mto a room 20 feet 
square with a carefully tiled, gabled roof sup- 
ported by a central column. The largest room 
in the house, it may have been a triclinium, or 
dining-area. | envisioned Romans ensconced 
an couches as sumptuous repasts were served. 





Calastropie at Kowrien 


Though the house differs in its floor plan 
from those found elsewhere in the Roman 
world, it bears a striking resemblance to traqdi- 
tional village houses in Cyprus found today in 
nearby Episkopi. Cypriot architect and team 
member Tony Polycarpou noted with surprise 
that the Rourion house resembled his own, 
which also has a seclucted alleyway entrance 
leading toa paved courtyard backed by a por- 
tico. His courtyard is shaded by. a grape arbor 
for diming in -summer—and I would bet that 
the ancients had one boo, 





Huddled behind the market facade— 
knocked 20 degrees out of plumb—a man 
in his early 30s instinctively covered his 
head as his world collapsed. 

In its heyday in the first and second 
20,000 people, Recovering in the fifth cen- 
tury, it gathered a population of about 
2,000 who raised civic buildings and a 
forum, worshiped in a Christian basilica, 
and patronized elegant baths built by 
Eustolios, scion of an old Kowrion family. 
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“ta tice to see the city live again,” sctd 
Cyorint digeer Elpenike Andonion, hold- 
ing bits of a human skeleton she discov 
ered. The team includes Americans, 
Britons, Portuguese, Prench, anel_ftal- 
tons. lokes the author, “Wo one speuks 


the other's language well enough to get 
on one dnother'’s merece,’ 





Picking up the pieces, stratigrapher 
Michoel Schiffer (right) shares his exper- 
tise in onelyzing lovers of debris with 
the 1985 site team. Amphorue and other 
vessels reconstructed from these boxes uf 
sherds ond replaced where they fell (bot- 
tom right) probably held otive oil, wine, 
or fish sauce, “the ketchup of antiquity.” 
Acoreless potter left fingerprints. on a 
dish of Cypriot red slipware, rendering if 
something akin to a factory second, 


out for loved ones ancl huddle for protection 

Had this been the only wave to strike Kour- 
ion, the loss of life would not have been so 
high. But a second wave of much greater in- 
tensity followed immediately. It struck with 
deadly force: The modified Mercalli scale, 
which seismologists use to gauge earthquake 
severity by observing displacement of objects 
and terrain, assigns the figure AIT to the high- 
est level of devastation. On the Mercalli, the 
blast that now hit Rowrion was estimated by 
the team at EX or X. 

The violently shaking ground disomented 
residents, and coordinated movement became 
impossible. Some walls collapsed while other 
walls seemed to explode. Objects caromed 
around the rooms, ricocheting off walls and 
felling individuals 

In the Daniel house a block from the ceiling 
struck our t9-yéiar-old mother, snapping her 
neck like a twig. A doorway collapsed on the 
laborer, While the mule in the stable tailed 
ahout, trapping Camelia. Other victimes 
curled in the fetal position, only to be crushed 
or suffocated by thousands of pounds of rock 
and roof tile 

Reuben Bullard described the ground as “a 
mass of quivering Jell-W).” Terry Wallace ik 
ened the experience to “being underwater in 
the dark with no frame of reference." 

The violence of the second wave that 
doomed the city lasted perhaps ten seconds, a 
very long time to be imprisoned in rooms that 
shake violently while objects bombard you 
and walls ane ceilings are caving in 

Thenathird wave struck, lasting about live 
seconds: But by now mast of the people in the 
House and in the rest of the city were dy- 
ready dead under tons of rubble 

We estimate that at least 500 people died in 
the Kourion area, but the toll in all of south- 
west Cyprus was perhaps in the thousands. 
The quake probably affected much of the coast 
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Like survivors with amnesia, many 
Kourton artifacts are mute on their for- 
mer tives. What did this morble frorment 
incised with a lion adorn? What was the 
use of the onty ghasa wessel (top right) 
found intact? A roge_for pomes 

depicted on Greek voses as carly os 530 
eC —erploine o bone die found in the 
market. Were ten bone and gloss hemi- 
spheres collected nearby (center right) 
aise caming pieces? Too dull to be pins, 
more thon 200 corved bone pieces were 


identified by local villagers as bobbins 


used in lacenaking, still o Cypriot tradi- 


tien. Yet bobbin lace is believed not to 
hive been qutde before the lth century 
Posing no mystery, utilitarian bronze 
cockwire adidas to our understanding of 


daily life in this ero 
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Coded by colors and svmbals, a 
computer-peneroted map (below) 
focuses on the stable where a teenage 
girl and mule fell beside a trough that 
fractured. A pioneer in this field, com- 
puter cartographer Peggy Sanders stud 
ies a close-up of the mule. She and her 
hushond, fon Sanders, plot every obpect 
on the site. Their syetem dramatically 
speeds the mapping process, provides 


instont recall of data, and allows ao room 





to be analysed from different angles 
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A jigsaw puczle in progress, the 
reconstruction of the market building 
is assisted by computer analysts of ite 
known pieces and where they fell. 
Viridly painted ornate civic buildings 
were popular in the eastern Roman 
Empire during the first and second 
centuries, But the unusual curved 
molding on the upper story of this 
structure mnidkes ft unique among 
Roman ruins on Cyprus. 

The 32,000 fragments of wall fresco 
plucked from the rubble of the market 
include one of the largest collections 
of graffin from the ancient world. The 
carthquoke saved messages and proc- 
Lomations written in ancint [4 
Greek, os wellos drawings OFFA 4 ia 
and tallies scratched in the (ater (1a 6 ay 
fresco. An intense translation ) 
effort begins this summer, 

Bronze proportional dividers / 7 
(bottamt) came to light in the i oy 
workroom of the subdivided 5 
house, mow covered by the 
museum. Architects ana 
Marine MaVvigautors use ¢ssen- 
tally the same tool today to 
measure ond compare plans 
or charts of different scales. 
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bones of rabbits and hares, including one vari- 
ety that may have weighed 40 pounds. 

Smallish rooms gave the impression of live- 
in shops, especially on the lower southeast side 
where two almost identical rooms fared the 
courtyard. I visualized an ornate market 
building with open-air stalls in front 

We counted some 32,000 fragments of wall 
fresco, some brightly painted. As we brushed 
and cataloged the pieces, it became evident 
that the market patrons had done what people 
still do everywhere—they scratched graffiti 

In this first significant cache of graffiti die- 
covered on Cyprus, one artist awkwardly 
sketched a lady with a fower. Another crew 
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But most seemed to 
delicht in scrawling Greek phrases, which be- 
come the special study of Holt Parker of the 
Liniversity af Arizona 


an aimateursh portrait 


On one white fresco o believer scratched 
“LD fess 
wotil it ended, “of Chriist].” A less skilled 
scrawler, possibly a child, practiced the lareek 
alphabet with shaky hand, Demetria, Eu 
tyches, Sozromenas, and other civzens wrote 
their names 


More surprises awalted inside the market 


Warrant Officer Harry Heywood of the Brit 
ish Roval Air Force had dug with us even 
summer and also served as our security advis 
er. But Heywood had the reputation of never 
Anding | and his assignment to a 
trench was regarded as the kiss af death 


ny thing 


Inside the market. however, he unearthed a 


with the messaze broken off 


room that telcl the skeletal remains of aman in 
his early 50s who measured five fect seven 
inchesin height, the tallest victim recovered alt 
Kourion (above), He had curled up in the fetal! 
position with his hands shielding his head 

In an oven in the sume room palcobotanist 
Karen Adams found burned traces of wheat 
grains thet indicated the making of bread 
Barley was present too, probably for grinding 
as flour, along with rye 

On the landing, bronze cooking vessels and 
pottery came to light, including an extraordi- 
nary bronze lamp in the shape of a duck (page 
52). The wicks rested in an opening in the tail, 
ao that when they were lit, the bird appeared to 
be turning around to examine why its lall was 
afire, A set of delicately wrought chains for 
hanging objects was found next to the lamp 


A mystery arose with the discovery of more 
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‘A robust individual,” said forensic 
anthropologist Walter Kirkby of this man 
in fis 308, found in the moritet stall 
excavated by Priscilla Molinari fabove). 
He ny hove been preparing to bake 
bread; the stall holds stones for grinding 
groin dnd chorred ¢rain in a bromze pot 
on the overt. 

Birkby (top right, in headband) directs 
removal of the skeleton. Surrounding soil 
is whittled to a pedestal. Chemically ata- 
biliced, the bones are covered with pra- 


fective tore and fo il. Planks ore set into 


a heavy coat of plaster (center right), ane 


the sotl pedestal ts severed at tte bise. 
Flipped the next day, the 5000-potertal 
package is hoisted from the site by crane. 








than 200 slender bone objects (page 47), These 
had the size and shape of bobbins used for 
weaving the decorative fabric known as bob- 
bin lace, But bobbin lace is unknown prior to 
theearly l6th century, almost 1,700 yearsafter 
Rourlon. Yet when | showed the objects to vil- 
lagers who made lace, for which Cyprus is not- 
ed, they unhesitatingly identified the bones as 
bobbins. If ours prove authentic, they will 
constitute a significant find. 

In another room of the market were ten 
pieces of glass: and bone, perhaps for board 
fames, and a simple bronze tool for weaving 
fishnets. Such tools, pencil-shaped with hooks 
on both ends and now made of plastic, are used 
by Cypriot fishermen today, The market con- 
Laing many more rooms to excavate. | 
fee) it will yield many more secrets. 


EEKING MORE CLUES to date 
the disaster, mumismiuatist 
Eugene Lane of the Uni- 

— versity of Missouri studied 
coins unearthed in Kourion. Many 
so-talled “split Valens” were found, 
with the name of the emperor Valens civiced 
around his head. These coins suggest the clisas- 
ter occurred early in Valens's reign—A.D. 364 
to 378. No coms appear of the emperor Gra- 
tian, who took the name Augustus and first 
issued coins in 367 when he was seven years 
old. Nor are there any of the wsurper Proco- 
plus, who put out coins late in 365. 

Evaluating this¢vidence, Lane narrows the 
window of Rourion's demise from late in 34 
to. mid-367, He suggests that a-date in 365 is 
most reasonable. ‘Chis is the same conclusion | 
reached after stucying the coins that Daniel 
had unearthed in | 934. 

Though the epicenter of the disastrous 
quake had never been located, the ancient 
accounts show tantalizing similarities with 
our hypothesis, Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
fourth-century historian, recounts that the 
quake began offshore just after dawn on 2! 
July, 365, creating a tsunami that struck 
southern Greece and Egypt 








Relic of wealthier days, a bronze duck 
of] lamp would hawe looked with alarm 
atits burning tail. A bronze coin called 
a “split Valens” (above), issued by the 
co-enperor Valens around 365, is a clue 
to the date when this post of a crumbling 
empire vanished in a roar. 
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“Fora litth after daybreak,” he. wrote, 
“preceded by heavy and repeated thunderand 
lightning, the whole of the firm and solid earth 
was shaken and tremblecl, the sea with its rolt- 
ing waves was driven back and withdrew from 
the Jand, so that in the abyss of the deep thus 
revealed mensaw many kinds of sea-crealures 
stuck fast inthe slime; and vast mountains and 
deep valleys....Hence, many ships were 
stranded as if on dry lane. 

“The roaring sea, resenting, as it were, this 
forcedretreat, rose inits turn; and overthe boil- 
ing shoals it dashed mightily upon islands and 
broacd-stretches of the mainland, and leveled 
innumerable buildings in the cities. ... For 
the great muss of waters, returning when it 
was least expected, killed many thou- 

sands of men by drowning; and by 
)  theswiftrecotl of the eddying tides 
anumberof ships, after the swell- 
ing of the wet clement subsided, 
were found to have been de- 
stroved.... Other great ships, 
driven by the mad blasts, landed on 
the tops of Duildings (as happened at 
Alexandria), andsome weredrivenalmosttwo 
miles inland, like a Laconian ship which [my- 
self in passing that way saw near the town of 
Motho, yawning apart through long decay.” 

This account agrees with our version of the 
Kourion quake, in which the water would 
have initially receded and exposed sea crea- 
tures, only to rush back with devastating force 
and high loss of life. The tsunami-could easily 
have struck Alexandria and Greece 

To date, our hypothesis regarding the off- 
shore epicenter is the only one that fits all the 
data. Chough the rubrics of seismic archaeolo- 
gv do not permit absolute certainty, the evi- 
dence certainly points to the quake of 365 as 
the earthquake that killed-Kourion. 

As we continue excavating in seasons to 
come, Kourion’s ruins promise to vield the 
most complete picture yet of life in the late Ro- 
man Empire as well as a rare chance to study 
an ancient population in its orizinal context. 

As room after room is mapped and restored 
and the skeletons are cleaned, lifted in a co- 
coon of mortar, and mounted in our on-site 
museum, | wonder what discoveries remain to 
be made —and what human tragedies lie wait- 
ing to be unvetted. And sometimes | think 
about a one-and-a-half-year-old child, with its 
baby teeth still coming in, whose days on this 
earth were 0 very, very few. 0 
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he innocence of child's 
play miniics the strut of a 
palace guard unit in San- 
Hapo, capital of a country 
that marches towurd the 
right under a military 
junta led by Captain Gen- 
eral Auguste Pinochet 
Ugerte. Once South Amer- 
ica's most stable demuc- 
rocy, with a wealth based 
on copper, fishing, and ag- 
riculture, Chile's political 
anxieties burgeoned in 
1970 when Marxist Salwa- 
dor Allende Goossens won a 
three-wity ruce, carrying 
the country left and the 
economy down. 

Following Pinochet's 

coup and the violent end of 
Allende’s government tn 
Lo7s, elections were sus 
pended and military rule 
imposed. Soon Chileans 
will vote for or against a 
jurrta-naomed presidential 
condidate, who may or 
may not be Pinochet him- 
eclf. The choice, he main 
tcirts, is “me or chaos.” 
Chileans dre ware 
whether it will be either, 
neither, or both. 
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“Chile was invented by a poet.” wrote Poblo Neruda, himself a Nobel laureate fm 
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lhe quiet light of contemplation shines from a woman who has finished dressing a 
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Christ fisure for an Easter celebration ino Roman Catholic church in Chiuchiw Ihe 
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.SONED into the nave of the Basili- 
ca of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
in Santiago are hundreds of small 
white marble tablets 
tity to “a miraculous cure, o1 
‘the restored health of my lithe girl.” One 
votive offering foresees that Our Lady's aid 

may again be needed: “Gractas Madre Mia, 

Aviidame Siempre—Thank You My Mother 
Help Me Always 

Augusto Pinechet t 
self-possessed than other worshipers when he 
nut up his plaque in 1936. At 21 a newly com- 
missioned infantry officer, he had just gotten 
throug school that head 
originally rejecte It would have 
pommel of his dress 
that the 
thease who help themselves 

It was certainly oa self-reliant Pinochet who 
ptember 11, 1974, overthrew 

Salvador Altende Crosses, 

America's first freely elected Mar 
Hy then army com mander in chiel, 

acted to “keep Guth with Chile 

to preserve Christian Values from a “perni 
cious and contaminating . Wo less 
mspired, Allene died sun vinlly i resisting in 

La Moneda, the flaming presi 
dential palace in Chile's capital, Santiago 

Chileans once enjoyed the longest tradition 
of political stability and civil hberty in Latin 
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1 @ national military 
cd hinn heen 
hke him to finger the 


Lord helps 


sword while reflecting 


on Se Chilean 


Presicent [atin 
Rist |eacet 
Pinochet 
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a, seldom broken since they won free- 
fron Spain in 1818 
voting 
ers, models of mutual respect, and sticklers lor 
ity, only m their price (_hileans 
extreme. With the hemisphere's second oldest 
COTETESs, Al ter the Limited States, thes bragged 
they were the English of South America 
Against this \Lhetrcle, 
1070 garnered a razor-thin plurality ina three 
way race reflecting the habitual division of 
Chileans mto right, 
bhocs 


(onstitutionalists, 


heactiul compromis 
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background who m 


and jeft voting 
himinarity president 
P SLUT OTLeE a rT 
vast pool of the poor 
reached such a pitch that by 1973 many Chil- 
fearing civil war, at first welcomed the 
coup that ended a thousand davs of Allende's 
eMme 

They have Fiandt milit ary rule neither brie 
nor relatively bloodless. At fi ¢ 
aland President af the Republic Augusto Pino 
chet (now wearing five Stars, 


CELE. 


began to rule 2s 


But increasing strife qleged elrte, 


alarge mickdle class, anda 
rans 
socialist-communis 
An ener 


more than any 


President on his own terms, Pinochet, 
here with his wife, Maria Lucia, took 
power in. 1973 after otr force planes 
bombed the palace occupied by then 
President Allende, A canny, tireless 
politician, Pinochet sees his mission as 
the erodication of Marxism, by arty 
means. “Tl woan't looking for this job,” 
he sove, “Destiny gove tt to me.” 





cer in history} still 4 
lay torest. the ghosts of Marz and A 


other Chilean offi trives to 
Wiende — an 
exorcism conducted through a sweeping capt- 
talist overhaul of Chile's economy, coupled 
With ruthless war on ultralectt urban guerrillas 
(who nearly sssassinated him in 1986) 
internationally condemned abuses of human 


fri 


fights aimed at even peaceful democratic 
Opponents 

Conceivably in 1989 or 1990 he mayexit, for 
the coming months will bring a presidential 
plebiscite, by all ockcis the most decisive event 


for Chile since the 1973 coup. The one-man 


contest with: 4 ves-no ballot and a still 
unnamed candidate climaxes a “transition 


1981 by adoption of a con- 


own design. He or 


period $ Opened in 


stitution of Pinochet’ 


Vational Geograpare, Juiv 7088 
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Vifia dol Maree | twice the size of California, it isa 
Valparaiso geologic instability, prone to earth takes 
SANTIAGO: a. Seen eee tidal waves, and volcanic eruptions The 
—_ Andes trail : i heaagne is “i lating it 

from the re af Se fh Ame: ica, and make a 
final appear ta ie Horn, peak of a 
submerged m ae in, Chilean possessions 
include Easter Idand and the Juan Fermin- 
dex Islaneds. * Ye Country claims & 
1,250,000 ro re-kilomcter (443, 000- 

dete REGION Sipe nile were of Antarctic lenniary, 
Lake Viltarrica- ILake , whith overlaps similar claims by Argentina 
and Britain. Resolution of the dispute remains 
In dbevance under a multinational treaty, 



































y AMEA: 756,626 oy ken (297,155 
a) 7). POPULATION: 12,500; 000 
CAFTTAL: Santiaga, 4,500,000. 
PRINGIPAL CITTEs: Concepridn, 
280,700; Valparaiso, 274,200; Talcahuana, 
261,000, MeLIGHiAN; Roman Catholic, 
LITENACY: 04% LIFE EXPECTANCY: 7] veurs- 
ECONOMY: Mining: copper, petroleum, nitristes 
Industries: food processing, coment, textiles 
Beant crope: fririt, fish mieal, wood and wooed 
praducts, wine. Per capita income: $17 465 
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Crodied in the lap of the Andes, Santiago 
horbors 4.5 million, more than a third of 
all Chileans. A veil of smog is common; 
the Andes form ao wall that traps pollu- 
tion. In an outlying town bifeers get ready 
fo rollin a precession highlighting Ute 
post-Easter holiday known as Quasimodo, 
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the coming referendum or within 12 months 


someone of the renrime 


bold free elections and step down. But some 


Chileans fear that a resounding “no” vote 
perate Pinochet to kick ove! 
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miei cris CC ll ek 
the game board with savage rather 
than retire 

(Chife faces this crisis behind the barriers of 
the world’s driest desert cold 
FaL we hields BAM lomeest! Maw nALAn ¢ hain, the 
Andes. Their nation’s extraordinary veo: eral 
ply auc ustoms Chileans to view 
remote islancers, but it has cost them psycho 
logical contor isolation these 15 
years in «2 political landscape whose excesses 
Abe 
have learned.a-secret of survival: 
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tains a journalist friend, past tur- 
rot of threats an d bullets 
shouldn i, that Chile i 
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rw since Ferciinand Marellan have come 
upon the lon- 

gest narrow country on the planet—onh 
L77 kilometers 
strung like 
lower wel coms 


Pacifit 


with such dramatic ettect 


11Omiles) wide on average and 
a ribbon down South America’s 
between the Andes and the 
At other latitudes Chile, with the Ant- 
arctic it includes within its borders 
would stretch from the North Pole to 
Py unta 
000 kilometers south of San 


ferciory 
jamaica 
[ts remotest city of 1renas clings to 
Rend somes, 
yet 
capital to the South Pole, 
millon 
(483,000 square miles} 
And kilometer: 
brood the giantstone headsof Chile's most dis 
tantoceanic speck, Easter lstand. 
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es only a third of the way from the 
the imitofa Chilean 
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claim to t.25 
of the coldest continent. 


3, 800 west over the Pacific 
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in 1820. 


of this appeared on Magellan's charts 
Portuguese navigator sail- 
ing forthe Spanish crown gambled that a strait 
wending V-shaped between the 
a labyrinth of islands 
sen track from Atlantic to 


when the 


toe of South 
A Terica Aric mart 
prove a long-sought 
Pacil 

Marellan took on water from €& mountain- 
ous island ball as large as Portus 
christened Tierra del Fucgo, “hand of fire,” 
or the Indian watch fires he saw. [ts clouds 
flame-lit hike auroras, fell away behind as Ma 
gellan swung his three moos akirt 
ing ever more islands, channels, glaciers, and 
twisting peninsulas. Phey 
southern third into a wilderness slowly open 
Ing as ine tics ee Pinochet. 
‘populous Argentina, 
curt st cen el highway ot 


if, which. le 


northweat, 
splinter Chile’s 
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It took Magellan and his fleet nearly six 


weeks to reach the Other Sea. The region he 
transited —Magallanes—was still little known 
when Charles Darwin landed therein the early 
18305, surveying coastal South America in 
H.M.S. Beagle. In central Chile the naturalist 
found fossil shells high in the Andes, proving 
that earth's second tallest mountains were 
once seafloor, From such insights Darwin 
evolved his famous theory on the origin of 
species, But for stupendous proot of geologic 
upheaval he need only have gone 400 kilome- 
ters north of the Strait of Magellan, to what is 
today Torres del Paine National Park. 

The wind was up—as it always is, fiercely, 
in Magallanes — when] approached the park's 
namesake terres, three granite towers, the 
loftiest of them 1? million years in rising 2,600 
meters (8,530 feet), Other Chilean peaks rear 
taller, Ojos del Salado to 6,885 meters in the 
north, second in the Western Hemisphere to 
Argentina's Mount Aconcagua, yet still the 
highest volcano on earth, But few thrust as 
shurply as the Towers of Paine, so sheer they 
went unsealed into the late 1950s_ 

From the park the wind blew me eastward 
into Patagonia. I couldn't tell Chile's portion 
of the semidesert steppe from Argentina's 
vaster share; sheep ranchers on both sides of 
the frontier potshot at pumas while ignoring 
condorsand tawny, compact ostrich-like birds 
called #andwes, In Magallanes flamingos arid 
penguins also flock, the stilt walkers oddly 
near Antarctica and the frock-coat crowd 
seemingly just a5 out of place off the ice. 

One golden afternoon in the uttermost part 
of earth | met Tomas Morrison Dick, a blue- 
eyed sheepman of 59 very much in place in 
Patagonia. Near the Rio Penitente in 1891 To- 
mas's grandfather founded atypically Chilean 
estancia. Hreecling and shearing sheep on the 
other side of the world from his native Edin- 
burgh, Alexander Morrison Mackenzie cen- 
tered his estate on a welcoming vellow house 
whose two-story red roof sheltered a world 
now waned: chintz-covered armchairs, lace 
curtains, French doors, wainscoting, tiled 


In graceful stillness a ballet dancer waits 
her turn af Santiage’s Teatro Municipal. 
poetry remains the nation’s cultural 
Chile boasts Gabriela Mistral, who won 
a Nobel Prize in 19-45. 


Chile; Acts of Faith 


fireplaces, carved oaken mantels. Patagonian 
Indians, then vanishing, had left behind their 
bolas—stone-welghted throwing cords for 
Smiring fandies. Somehow those relics were 
not so poignant to me as rolls of piano music 
moldering in an outbuilding, along with a 
book of etiquette for ocean travelers. 

Thousands of Europeans pioneered Chile's 
southern frontier fromthe 1870sto 1914, when 
the new Panama Canal diverted windjam- 
mers and steamers from the strait and storm- 
lashed Cape Horn, ending Punta Arenas’s 
boom, Founded in 1849 as a penal colony 
depot, the capital of Magallanes had swelled 
with a flow of arrivals such as Tomas's grancl- 
father, Yugoslay merchants and farmers, and 
sailors jumping ships of all nations. 

Suchimmigrants have leavened but not lev- 
¢led a society of 12.5 million once predomi- 
nantly Castilian on top and still primarily of 
mixed Incian and Spanish blood—mestizo — 
at middle and on bottom. Upper-class Chil- 
eans scrum:on rughy fields at the Prince of 
Wales Country Club in Santiago and officer 
a navy modeled on Britain's. Lower-class 
migrants scrabble for spots in the mills of 
Lebanese-born textile magnates who weave 
deals in Spanish; two members of Chile's mili- 
tary junta chat in their grandparents’ German 
when not with Pinechet, a middle-class son 
like them, but.af French descent, 


several kilometers over wide-rolling pas- 

ture-and shallow stream, I drove fram To- 
mas's house to a scene of purposeful bedlam: 
shouts, whistles, dogs barking, sheep bleating 
as men herded flocks into.a corral. 

“I'm not political. I've never been interest- 
ed in politics,” Toms protested amid the ris- 
ing dust. In a day spent clipping blinder-like 
tungies of fleece from around the eves of his 
sheep so that they could see to graze, Tomas 
defected with alarm all my political questions 
save one: “What did you make of Allende?” 

“T'dlook at the Poles, the Czechs, the Hun- 
garians and wonder how they could have let 
themselves be taken over by Marxists. Next 
thing I knew, the same was happening here 
in Chile.” 

Charting a “Chilean road to socialism," 
Allende vowed by peaceful means and in alli- 
ance with Latin America’s oldest Communist 
Party to redistribute land and. wealth, to 
nationalize industries, and to wrest natural 


I THE FEWTER LIGHT of carly morning, 
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resources from foreign hands, especially 1). Ss 
firms with a choke hold on copper, Chile's 
Main export. 

The state took over most mines, many fac 
tories and banks. Wages jumped, butinfiation 
sk¥rocketed., Hoarders and government blun 
cersemptied food stores. A feeble land reform 
DEUN th the 1960s spun outotcontrol as urban 
often 


radicals lec peasants in fomads, SeLeures 


at guNpoint—ol farms and ranche 
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pranctather’s 22,000 hectares (54,400 acres) 


and § 000 sheep, most still unrecovered 








Pinochet quelled the disorder—sown in part 
by CLA aid to Allende’s opponents — but nat ta 
political stability as 


understood it. The new regime ciseolve con- 





restore rmost (hileans 

gress, outlawed the Communist Party, sus- 

mended even non-Marsist parties and 

Troops swept up a5 many 8s 
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One If every 


a 
unions PO DCO 
25 Chiltan adults: Many were purged from 
job or classroom, others tortured 
Nearly TO 


Thousands were exiled or confined in 


perhaps 





5.000 killed vanished without 
race 
concentration camps like one, now closed, on 
Dawson [sland in the strait, actually a part of 


the Andes trating into the seq 


[OST CHILEANS are surprised when I tell 
therm thatat least 400 are Ma 
| tuche,” S61c] Carios Aldunate, dire: 
tor of the Chilean Museum of Pre-t 
Artin Santiago 
cas to resist the 
throughout the colonial period, the Mapuche 
today are vitally interested tn cultural surviv- 
al. With each 
the land” Jose more of it 

Had he realized that they knew no word for 
tribute, conguistador Pedro de Valdivia-mighti 
have hesitated before trekking from Pery 
cross a searing desert into Chile's fertile Cen 
tral Valicy, where in 1541 he proclaimed Span 
founced Suntiago, and demanded 
of the Mapuche and related 
They 
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nassing decade, t 


Ish rule, 
land and gold 
tribes, collectively called Araucanians 
killed him 12 


most of the towns south of Santiagn 


WieArs 
ro in an up- 
rising beginning in 1598. The rebellion ignited 
three centuries of sporach 
When the “Araucanian War” finally ended in 


1853, the Mapuche recognized but didnot SUr- 


ronticr battles 


render to the Chilean government anc were 
compensated by partial restoration of 
farmlands in south-central Chile, 

This long conflict, its 
clusion, and above all the 
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Business ond billiards click at Santia- 
go's Club de fo Union, howen of Chile's 
old money. One of Chile's new entrepre- 
neurs, Carlos Cardoen (top, with faniity 
and friends) parlayed his explosives com- 
pany into the country's largest privately 
owned arms manufacturer. He exports 
more than 100 million dollars’ worth of 
ormament a year, chicfily to lrag. 


Freedom hos severe limits in Chile, 
where the government allows some pro- 
tests, such as one held by students in 
Santiago (right), pet often uses force to 
disrupt them, Of opposing political phi- 
losophies Pinochet soya, “We have noth- 
ing arainat ideas. We're against people 
apredading them,” At a cemetery march 
ers (lower right) commemorate the 1985 
murder of three Communist Party mem- 
bers. Though officially downplayed, 
human-rights abuse hos been documertted 
by such proups ds Amnesty Intermational 
A clergyman told the author, “The meed 

is mot to argue the evistence of torture, but 
to stop tt." In some respects te vise hos 
eased. Chile's independent human-rights 
oommission listed 178 cases of torture in 
IOS? as compiured with 29!) tn 1986, bul 
death threats howe doubled. 


combatants attested the birth of a Chilean 
temperkment, atonce sober and CXDTEessivVe, 05 
riven to solicarity in hardship-as to individual 
triumph, and disposed always to hope, never 
to defeat. Just as well for Chileans, tested con- 
stontiv OY MAture— As 1 Ls pase" ear by cattle 
licsease, a killer carthquake, summer drought, 
ATL hy Pp Per Wifitel Nock cil thi LEH, 

lranically, peace sapped Mapuche cultun 
more tian War. Wonesion iorged oY centune 
of resistance decayed, and the Mapuche joined 
aoweneral rural exodus that toclay has bette 
fhan BO percent nf hileans Larne! af ities and 
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vernment drive to.parcel communal Indian 
iFRCcs Wito incl wl leas owner plots threatens 
further to fragment the Mapuche 
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i Oscar Manguilef Aravena, Mavor of Nu 
Va, OF Tew, Imperial tl [rrapet ial having 
bay 


wor of this commna, or municipal dis- 
trict, three-fourths of whose 35,000 people are 
Indian. Like all mayors and fovernors, he is 
aio a Pinochet appointee 

Recently the @overnment has built 50 
houses in Nueva Imperial; 3,000 in our Region 
of Amucania,” Man juuer f Ld re Dhty re 
Tee! reCipPienis ry ii citih ily ind Lrici 
they oet title at ance. The inducements to 
iit clit We 2Te® MAnV' hew 5 heals. health i Lin 
ics, rural electrification, improved road 
farming assistance, “Che point. 13 to halt Mla 
puche flight to the big cities, especialy by 
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Overwhelmed by tear gas, a girl is carried 
to cid as a protest erupts af a Mass said 

by Pope John Poul [fin Santiago last year. 
Rightist and leftist factions exchaonred 
blame, Two dosent political groups eplinter 
Chile, The Communist Party is banned; 
others exist under constraints. 


combat awiteh? “My vision ts different from 
yours, he als Hiter a pull at his mate through 
asilver straw. “This gift was revealed to me in 
adream when lwascieht. | was consecrated at 
Ll. With passing years [ have gained streneth 
from the Sirhis above ane ircn the fart. itt 
which l reer 
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like a tree,” 
BS Tn AS 60) Wha puche sek Aim 
out—tocure an ill, rescu 
them at his ret, 
thatsymbolizea machi's power to elevate peti- 
hions to the land of the gorls 

As I was leaving, he swavyeel before it in a 
trancelike praver for my safety in Chile, lofting 
a 4ingsong chant on the hypnotic thump and 
rattic of a pebble-filled doin: Possibly it made 
all the difference 
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Cluimer. And who 6 to scorn Valparaiso, 
two hours away? In its crescent harbor ships 
anchor at the foot of Mls #5 plumb as San 
Francisco's, slopes that spill men down to ste- 
maior Pacific 
bound, they ride high ith 
winched upward to shanties clinging to steep, 
twisting streets 
If Valparaiso, with its docks and shipping 
offices, i workaday, neighboring Vifia del 
War 15 all play. Vitia's glittering white 
and beaches lined with hotels and concdomini: 
uum towers draw summer throngs from Argen 
ting and Uruguay as well as Chile 
Yellin several wavs you must concede Sant 
[n a clear 
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vedore in a port. Homeward 
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Aricies 


ely seasten sy As 
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far south of the 


Equator as San Diego, California, is to the 


north, Santiaged hasks cou ca the year in simi- 
lar bright warmth and cry breezes—and gasps 


each winter in a peal of smo. Lesoite driving 


restrictions ancl eh a PX DANCing suby AY SVSECM, 
brown cloucls 
buses jockeying with hall 


private cars. 


from &.000 
the nation’s 


COntinNwe bo POU 
diesel 





Where traffic congregates 60 heavily, So 
mustmoaney and people. Santiago has the most 
of both. Its stock market is hot, barely cooled 
by huge losses late last year on major mterna 
onal exchanges, Land values are up 


espe 
cially in the bornes ailes, uptown districts 
with pricey boutiques, fine homes, seemingly 


every BMW and Mercedes-Benz made this 


decade, and the only suburban shopping 
megamall in (hile 

Multilevel, air-conditioned Parque Arauco 

S. fantasy liane 


of consumerism. Goods dazzle in their variety 


rivals for op islication ATs L 
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and origin: designer jeans and sunglasses, furs 
and jogging suits, Swedish crystal, French 
perfumes, Persian carpets, 


DUTETS Shoppers exhibit Unitoren well toto 


Japanese com 


casunlness and tribal habits. Teenagers, hang 
ing ut, laughing, tracing secrets, ogling, dat- 
ing, compose with their parents the richest 
hitth of saniideurnos 

Santis 
o's nearest equivalent of New York's Green 
wich Villace, with the general manager ol 
(hile’s largest steel company, formeriv owned 
by the government. Bankrupt under Allende, 


[ dined one evening in Bellavista, 


Voto Gn CrapveTie July [284 





i inow exports to Rurope, Japan, and (anada. 

“ever belore have so many Chileans 
owned a television set, a-car, or their own 
hime. Koberts cle Ancdracsa tole me | hiou- 
sands of Chileans now hold shares in povate 
companies, giving them a stake in the coun- 
try 's creater economic liberty 

Vet a6 recently a9 six years ago bankers and 


Investors sang a coleful tune, laoveriment 


free-market policies, pursued with keener 


wWeclomcal than economic vision, had re 
Verse incressing state intervention in (Chile's 
economy tut also hacl inflated a speculative 


iris of Parla 


re 


Skylarking on a field of sand, Indian 
children play in the far-north Atmcama. 
Here precipitation is a memory, “Utterly 
desert,” Charles Darwin called it. The 
erploitation of nitrates in these sands in 
the 18306 aparked a boon loter curtailed 
by the invention of synthetics, Other 


finds followed, inciucting the immensely 


rich El Indio gold mine. To the west, 
where desert defers to the Pacific, teem- 
ing currents place Chile fourth among 
the world's fishing nario. 





Sometimes tucked into urns for burial, 
miumntified Indians like this one dating 
Tom A.D, LOO were preserved Oy the 
Atacama’s dry air. Ancestors of a Mapuche 
machi, or healer (below), niay also hove 
buried their dead thus. The Mapuche 

were never conquered by the [neod, nor by 
the Spanish whe followed, [mtermarriage 
hoa diluted their numbers; flight to the 


cites and pressure to divide communal 


nd? hove whderriired temaiitiors 
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unt foreien los 

raining © stare 
ne 8 OPO Plea To be spent 
not out that thilean firms 


, 
Se eee eee . 7 
LTE LET eE OY PORCULY BREESE DO POrTeIe!nh Contre 


and that purely financial deals, such asanvest 


ments in banks and Insurance Companies, pH 


chuce mo eo 
Stock sales to foreigners and Chileans hav FALTH IN SANTIAGO may concentriti 
helped privatize all butabandful ofthe 479en in deep, exclusive pools, but he city's 
tate ever more broadly at 


Lernrnee One! Te ee a lee] hia tha Ans 


heim of many of these firms are bttsines: the foot of the Andes, tel by migrants secking 


utves of anew Greed, (losmopoltan work. In three generations santiaguinas have 


multiplied 18-Told, to four and a half million, 


the (atest (nangeement technitives, t| 


the pride of arecimne intenton modernmne not despite Chile's having one of 





lowest birthrates. Santingo may not be Chile, 
but more than one-third of. all Chileans choose 
to live there 

Poverty anc its kin, political discontent, 


, i i ine te : 
rot mice deeply in Santineo'’s poblacions 
bike musta Mohs 


snanlylowns sprung uf 
around the mam city. Perhaps & million and a 
hall pobladores crowd there, many of them 
newly arcmved migrants sarcdined into the tony 
houses. of fnoendsor relatives, eating and sleep 
mag in shift 

When we're all together— 30 of us— 
Hiidemonium, one householder hy COCTTELL, 
told me. “When we sieep well, it's os if 
we're honing from hat books.” In the pobla 
cn of Coonchall | learned how Santiago 
DOO OTR BEAST (eS DEL 

Foremost you need solidarity. That was the 
only abundant ingredient at 4a communits 
kitchen—helfl of an unpainted {two-room 
wooden hose when | wWwatchect in children 
harely bie enouch to sit at tabli SAN thet one 
menl of the day from bowk. Filteen families, 
4 DOD. Ti poor. mo Ces vegetables, 
and other basics wito hot ss uj 

everyone her 2 hopelessh be nirecd Lad 
MOreare, light, ancl water bilis,” sad Fran 
‘eee, the soup-kitchen president. (Although 
the electricity was disconnected when her pa 
Ment Wore Piast hue, she secret tupped bak 
inte the local power line like many neighbors. } 

‘sin 40 othersoup kitchens in Conchaliand 
S00 across Santiago, children and molhers 
come anc) went, filling Pots to Carrs hame, | 
maw but one man, who told me, “Men are 
ashame! to visit or help al soup Kitchens, o1 
can't because thev' re oul hunting work. 

These men who do AD Demar oy the Kitchens 
are often organizers from the Vicariate of Soli 
jlarity, the Roman (catholic (burch s human 
nights agency in Chile. The church is the 
orimary counterweight to the government's 
power in Chilean society, enjoying som 
measure of immunity in its support for the 
political oppasition, and its Virariale volun 
teers help pohlacares cope wilh growing social 
problems: alcoholism, depression, broker 
marriages, delinquency, prostitutiot 

Officially unemployment now hovers at 
around 8 percent nationwiie, well down since 


1 


the 1982 crisis. But slipping through the mesh 


of government statistics 18 © Viester group ol 





Chileans in unstable, sell-invented jobs 
These “murgina!l ones, (as PAE os Heels over head, a girlat pioy enineensa 
woark the frinecs o| the economy as hawkers ol] a borrio in Valparaiso. Chilean society 
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| ROLE in health, eclucation, and 
welfare is another article of official 
economic faith in Chile. Commercial 
pension plans now substitute for al 
manthed system privat 
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udgets fall al state schools; bevond basi 
ing. state health care is inc: 
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Ewen so Healtt Monn 
advised me, “Intant 
since 1977. Weve 
ternal de 
babies Are hospital est indexes Im 
Latin America, after Costa Rica and Cuba.” 

ll mvyselfin Santiago, Lentered Clinica Ale- 
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Most Chileans haven't, and go to Nabona 
Health Service hospitals, suchas Ho 
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Pulling on doctor s w 
vith a “taxi doctor, nly the fees fhe earns 
half davs at a him and 
ther shuttling physicians to staff state hospt- 
tals budget cuts and guidelines 
cirecting that they be self-supporting whil 
serving mainly those who cannot pay 
‘Tt is difficult these davs to separate publi 
health ane 
my names 
[shook my 
MELLO Me 
We lb 
iimussions hall 
arimission slips, 
Down an overil 


Into a room parti 


hites, | made rounds 
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squecned by 


politics,” be said. “You won't use 
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then let's go." 
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a gallbladder operation, Dismay clouded her 
iace a anid mM 

Um a maid, with four children. My hus 
band left, ut no Work. For nine-hour 
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bread and bus fare crossed my mind: 100 pesos 


a kilo, 50 or 60 pesos arid 





The doctor sighed, signed. a second paper 
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In copper country near CAuguicamata, 
a smelter worker wears a mosk to filter 
frotes. Chile holuls one-fifth ef the 
reserves. Once totally dependent on cop- 
«diversified, but the 
metal remitins its premier export. 


wari Ss 


per, the eoonenty has 
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ern Hemisphere—and beneath shacly ar- 

bors of a vineyard on the outskirts. of 
Santiago, pickers reached up to cut emerald 
bunches of table urapes. Last year 40 million 
boxes went overseas; nearly three-quarters 
of the grapes imported by the U.S. come 
from Chile. 

Fruit, lumber, pulp, and fish meal are lead- 
ing-an export surge that has mace Chile more 
competitive in world trace and less susceptible 
to foreign financial shocks and economic con- 
trol, No longer does the world’s largest copper 
producer depend dangerously on the erratic 
market value of the metal Salvador Allende 
called “the wage of Chile:" 

The greatest open-pit copper mine on the 
globe vawns two kilometers wide and twice as 
longin Chile's and north, outside the oasis city 
of Calama. The surrounding Atacama Desert 
is minéral rich and incredibly dry: Rain has 
never been recorded in parts of this stony 
wasteland, sere and shriveled as the moon. 

North of the Atacama, along Chile's border 
with Peru, aridity hus preserved mummified 
Indians buried 3,000 years before Egyptians 
embalmed their pharaohs, Hunrlreds of other 
mummies recovered in the Atacama itself 
probably include ancient copper miners. 
Their nicks in the earth have been effaced 
by Chuquicamata, the mine all Chile knows 
as “Chuqui.” 

Chugqui's scale stuns both eve und ear. | 
winced at the diesel roar of mammoth ore 
trucks charging by from pit to crushing plant, 
their tires alone dwarling me. Yet seen from 
the ip, the same vehicles, 500 meters below on 
the mine floor, appeared no more than creep- 
ing green-and-yellow beetles, even their thun- 
der swallowed in the enormous gulf, 

In 1986, 1.4 million metric tons.of copper 
poured from smelters at Chuqui and other 
mineés—Chile's largest export by volume but 
ringing up only 40 percent of export earnings. 
On a broadening base of exports, Chile enjoys 
More economic independence than many de- 
veloping nations. 

That wasn't the case just before World 
War l, when European chemists created from 
nitrogen in the air a synthetic substitute for 
nitrate, another Atacama mineral. This col- 
lapsed a 40-year boom during which nearly all 
Chile's revenue bad flowed from a virtual 
world monopoly on natural nitrate needed for 
fertilizers. and explosives. Recovery from 


| WAS APRIL in Chile— autumn tn the South- 


Chile: Acts af Fatih 


disastrous overspecialization took decades: 

Memories of nitrate millions still linger in 
mineowners’ mansions more than a thousand 
kilometers north of Santiago, in the port of 
quique. ‘There in the Palacio Astoreca I found 
the main hall resplendent beneath an art nou- 
Veau stained-glass ceiling. 

In contrast, nitrate miners led dogs’ lives. 
Dynamiting and jackhammering desertcrust, 
they were paid in scrip, swindled at company 
stores, so exploited that the sterile Atacama 
became a forcing ground in 1922 for the birth 
of Chile"s Communist Party 

When a ban in 1948 for a time outlawed the 
party, same miners shared internal exile 
among nearly 500 leftists ina prison camp near 
Iquique. It's unlikely they've forgotten the 
army captain who served as camp comman- 
dant— Auguste Pinochet. 

Atei¢ht o'clock one morning in La Monecla, 
the presidential palace in Santiago, I had the 
opportunity (o interview Pinochet. Early ex- 
changes brought us to a delicate juncture: 

“Is there some limit, moral perhaps, te ac- 
tion against subversive activity?” Dasked. 

“The only moral constraint is to teach 
people what Marxism is. Many say poverty 
makes communists. Notse. Millionaire bovs 
have tumed communist, not outof poverty but 
because they’ ve token it into their heads that 
the world must be changed— changed in favor 
Of the Russians.” 

I thought of a dilemma facing the U_5.- 
Whether if Pinochet were not supported, Chile 
might again see Marxists in power. Or wheth- 
er if not pressured to democratize, he would 
make more communists. The president broke 
Into my very thought: 

“What does the U.S: have to teach me 
about Marxism, never having won a war 
against it, as we have? Look at a map of Eu- 
rope in 1940 and atone for 1945; look in whose 
hands Eastern Europe remains, and North 
Korea: Look who won Cuba, won Vietnam— 
look who's winning Nicaragun. What are 
Americans going to teach me about democra- 
cvr’—in whose tolerance for dissent he sees 
the seeds of its own destruction. 


N AUGUST 1986 Chileans reacted with shock 
and disbeli¢f to news that 80 tons of arms 
andammunition had been uncovered in old 

mines near the town of Vallenar in the nation's 
north. Landed from Cuban trawlers? Cached 
by urban guerrillas of the Manuel Rodriguez 
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By heft and by deftness, workers hor- 
vested 8/2 million dollars in crops list 
year. A woodsman heaves a log cut for 
pulp in south-central Chile, where lond 
planted in timber has increased seven- 
fold since 1973. Central Valley gripes go 
straight from vine to crate to minimize 
bruising. Opposite sedsons enoble Chile 
to supply the U.S. with 70 percent of 

is imported grapes. 


Patrictic Front, or Freak? More 
turned up later in Santiago itself 

lL inspected the captured arms at a Santiago 
arsenal. rocket 
launchers shared space with U.S. miles aban- 
doned im Nlachine «guns flanked 
mortar shells, dynamite, and plastic explo- 
sives, bayontts, millions of rounds ofammuni- 
ticn, and North Vietnamese rifle lings lay 


WeapWHns 


Soviet-miacde eranndes and 


Vieinam 


heviped) abcut 

I hefted a submachine gun, its clip Spent, 
the scorched tube 
of an antitank rocket In September 1786, 
FPMB guerrillas had used these and other 
arms to ambush President Pinochet's motor- 
cane en route to Santiago from a weekend 
in the country. Three cars were rocketed; 
five bodyeuards died; only a bullet-pocked 
Inside, shichcing 
his ten-year-old grandson, Prnochet kept low 


waned showldered hiring 





Mercedes- Hen ‘a sped A ay 


behind a window whose bullet cracks seemed 


to him to compose an image of Our Lady of 


Perpetual Help 

Politically, the attempt to kill 
godsend for Pmochet. Moderate opponent 
were alienated by the FpMr's audacity. Thou 
sands of supporters rallied for him in Santiago, 
A state of siege was again clamped an the cil 
making iteasier to ferret out FPME cells, to sti- 
fle critics. anc to continue to abduct, torture, 
and execute leftists 

Though the siete was lifted carly in 1987, 
the list of freedom: denied remains long. A 
decree, periodically re: 
newed without lapse since 1973, curbs [ree- 
chom of assembly and speech. Chileans may be 
Without warrant and cletained with 
crit change for 2s long as 2) cays, then tried in 
military tribunals for purely political offenses. 
Overwhelming majorities in the United Na 
tions have censured Chile for such human 
rights abuses 

Inthe past two years Chileans have begun to 
experience the paradox of more breathing 
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Banishment 


rom amulet contimuing LETT 
abroad or within Chile—is today rorely in 
Yoked, and the number of exiles has dwin: 
died from thousands to hundreds, most of 
them permitted to return, Red Cross visits to 
political prisoners are now allowed. Non- 
communist political parties may reorganize 
but haere limited acoess to television and exist 
in the nhbsene e ol elec Lon Ss. 

“Now we speak our minds, by and large, 
criticizing the regime mostly at the risk o! 
harassment or a beating,” said jose Zala 
quett, a former Allende official ant later a 
activist, who 
“That's stil 
certainly makes a difference.” 

Some Chileans act os though public intimi 
dation didn’ tesast. Fleeme club-swinging po 
lice and a water cannon’s powerful swiveling 
Dsl Curing £ 
central plaza, I glimpsed people seated on 
benches, chatting on, eyes watering, in-clouds 


humaéAn-iehts returned from 





exile in (O86 abhorrent, but it 


demonstration in Santiago's 
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Reined to a screeching halt, a cowboy's 
mount kicks up dust during branding 
roundup on a ranch southeast of San- 
tage. To the south dairy cattie-prace 
pastures in the Loke District, Near the 
rerional copital, Puerto Montt, a dairy 
moan stands in front of a German-style 
Chorch he helped build (right). The area 
mus settled largely by Germans recruited 
by the government in tre mid-1 800s, 

A rabbit springs @ surprise on Sergio 
fAupotd, erondson of Spanish settlers, 
and his daughter Juanita (facing page), 
Resident of a poblaction, or shantytown, 
outside Santiage, he lives catch-as- 
cotch-can, picking gropes in season, fix- 
ing bikes or collecting bottles in otfper 
months. Perhaps 40 percent of the 
lebor force lack fixed jobs and make do 
with menial work, Under Allende’s 
eociolism, Chile bloated with runaway 
inflation, the rote at times as high os 5{M) 
porcent a vear. Pinochet muscled the 
country back to capitalism, brought 
Inflation tn hond, ond restored eco- 
nemic eguihbrivm. But wages remain 
depressed, ond the gap between rich and 
paor hes widened. 
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of tear gas, Kiosk vendors hastily draped 
plastic sheeting over Magazines and news 


napers with anti-Pinochet heaciimes 
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HAT LIES AHEAD honestly or by 
Finechet wins the coming plebiscite, 
extending his rule until Fort 
CES Tange [rom Saneulhe LO SAnPUIneaTy but 
mostly pessimistic prophecies af Worsening 
SCT conflict even civil war 
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remains beyond. |1989—and 
orobable—there'll be meressing 
Orlanda Saenz Rois tolel mi 
amainst Allende. earl 


wiviser to Pinochet, and now biting 


| 
turmoil here, 


Wnehime conspirator 
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Crit f the regime's human-nights record 


Saenz resembles many moderate Chileans. He 
1 « 


& prepared to make Many concessions —even 


io accepting a center-left president —to avoid 


4 Seopa be i meee i . | : we | 
either & continuation @t military oictatorenin 





or a collapse into anarchy. “It's ike fying a 


Diane Wy ith fuel tanks on empty,” he told me 





“Tl consider any landing place that will spare 
me destruction anc 
lt 4 cL 


exile hadi once 


AVE My passengers, 

with solar loving unxiety thal an 
spoken tome of (Chile as “that 
tiny litth poor country.” The phrase ts typical 
of apocamienioa, the Chileans disarming pen 
chant for diminutives, by which they reduce 
things —their hopes and fears, even thei 
nation —to an ingrabiating scale 


| He ay le longed tor Chi Ce ncleed, | ney ey] 


met a Chilean, in whatever circumstances, 
A UnniMows act of faith 
Moved at my recollection, | 
stepped into the Basilica of Our Lady of Per 
petual Helpand offered that prayer of Augusta 


all (leans 
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Who Wished (0 \-ave 
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in their countrs 
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Thank You My Mother, Help Me Always.” [] 
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inthe embrace of faith and family, Chileans find their own peace, A procession on 
Chilod Island celebrates the feast of the Immaculate Conception; a hug celebrates 
the bond between father and daughter. So too the bond between Chileans and 


Chile is cherished and prayed for, “Ady country take care of your GQgAt!” wrote 
Publo Neruda, “Hold up your stiff straw of hope.” 
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LEAVING THEIR MARK Ln 
every land they conqueriil, 
Muslim Arabs surged out 
of the Miidle East into 
North Africa in the atventh 
century AD. crossing the 
Sorait of Gibrattar inte the 
Iberian Peninsula. Known 
a2 Moors, they rufed tr 
Spain for almost 400 
verrs—urntil 1492, when 
they were ousted by Their 
Catholic Majesties Ferdi- 
nnd and [sobelle, The 
Afoors let behina o cul- 
tural legacy still evident 

in beth Spain ond Marocco, 
where palny prints dec 
orate a wall in the harbor 
fown of Essaouira 
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rLORIOUS TESTAMENT] Oo 
Moorish Spain, the Grneqs 
Mosque of Cordoba (opposite) 
roe inal, Fab. Dirring tre 
Reconquest of Spain o cothe 
droal wos erected within the 
mone. hese mooded peri 
teriies pass soaring Moorish 
arches during Holy Weele. in 


ts heyday under the Afoors the 


city of Cordoba boosted half a 
nillion inhabitants, 400 


mosques, and 300 pubite both, 


and was rivaled only by Lon- 
stantinople and Roghdod 

A popular Muslim aymbel 
the horw! of Patina (above!) 
pate tribute to the daughter of 
the Prophet Muhanad, Phe 
Riot appedes frequently in 


Afoorimh art 


FHROUGH PARTING CURTAINS OF DRIZZLE the lights of 
Africa dissolved into the widening gray dawn, Climbing 
back on deck with course corrections anc hot coffee, | 
watched the last ghosts of lightning dance off the flanks 
of Morocco’s Jabal Musa just astern. To the east o fine 
day wie hating: already the first breezes stiffened our sails and, 
gently heeling, our small chartered sloop Neymoh— Arabic for “star” 
—started to gallop 

* Perfect weather fora morning's sail—or an intercontinental pus- 
suge," said my Spanish shipmate, Rafa, beaming fram behind the 
wheel, Here the narrow Gibraltar Strait isone ol the few places asatior 
cancombine the two. The radio forecast confirmed our optimism, and 
as Rafa cased our bow to 015" magnetic to allow forthe tide, lswitched 
the dial back to Spain's Radio Flamenco. We scanned the rising mists 
ahead for our landfall, snapping fingers toa Gypsy guitar. 

Suddenly our destination raise its sheer silhouette above the haze 
ahead: Gibraltar 

“Old, que bonita!” Rafa exclaimed. “Wow, what a beaut” 

A beacon for mariners since the dawn of seafaring, the famous Rock 
was one of the Pillars of Hercules (Jabal Musa, twice as high behind 
us, formed the other). For the ancients they marked the boundary of 
the known world. To the occupying British, strategic “Goth” with its 
history of heroic sieges remains a monument toempire. Spain yvocier- 
ously chuims the tiny peninsula, a natural extension of its own sou 

Rafa—Rafoel de Tramontana y Gayangos, the Marquis of 
corte— measured the scene wi rhts, Before Spain lost 
Gibraltar to England in 1713, the Guadacortes ruled hereabouts. A 
grandson of Or. Pascual Gavangos, Spain's first modern Arabict, 
Rafa now presides over the Fundacién Gayangos, a Madrid-hased 
institute to promote cultural exchange between Spain and its Muslim 
neighbors. For me the stronghold marked the first stop on @ journey 
into a neglected corner of Europe's history, a distant time when Mus 
lims ruled Spain, and Islam visited its mind on the West 

The creed of Islam. had been revealed to the seventh-century 
nrophet-statesman Muhammad in distant Arabia. It spread swiftly, 
embracing the entire desert peninsula by the time of his death m 632 
Six years later Syria and Palestine fell to the zealots, From their new 
capital in Damascus; Muslim armies fanned eastward through Meso- 
potamta to India and Central Asia, westward to the Nile and across 
North Africa. A century after the birth of islam, its call to prayer rang 
from minarets all the way from the Atlantic to the outskirts of China, 
an empire larger than Rome's at its zenith 

History named these Muslim conquerors of Spain “Moors,” prob 
ably because they arrived by way of Morocco. The Moors themselves 
never used the term. They were Arabs, from Damascus and Medina, 
leading armies of North African Berber converts. Most marred into 
Spanish and Visigoth families or took fair-skinned Galician slaves to 
wife: soldiers all, they broughtno women with them. Prom this heads 
mix of race and culture sprang the Moorish civilization, an adventure 
that would last 900 years, one that would change the face— and the 
sotl—of Spain forever. 

Rafaand I were bobbing in the wake af Variq ibn 2ivyad, a Musiim 
veneral. With soldiers and horses in four borrowed boats, he crossed 
from Ceuta onthe African side—as did we -—and set up his beachhead 
on the narrow ledge below the Rock where the town of Gibraltar 
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huddles today, then dispatched the tiny fleet back to ferry the reat 
of his army. 

Inthe spring of 711, Tariq marched northward from Gibraltar with 
12,000 Muslims, Atthe Rio Barbate, south of Cadiz, the invaders met 
the hastily gathered forces of Spain's Visigoth king, Roderic. 

“Before us is the enemy; behind us, the sen,” shouted Tariq, draw- 
ing his scimitar. “We have only one choice: to win!” 

For an already faltering Visigoth rule, the battle of Barbate proven 
the mortal wound. King Roderic was slain, his body was never recov- 
ered. Whole battalions deserted, and the Christian army crumbled. 
The Islamic conquest of Spain was thus set.in motion 

“Only recently have the Spanish begun to approach their Islamic 
past,” Rafa said. “We take price in our sangre pura, pure hlood. No 
Catholic wants to face the thought of Moors on the famuly tree. 

" But we are finding that much of what we think of as * pure Span- 
ish.’ ourarchitecture, our temperament, our poetry and music —even 
our language —is a blend from along Arabic heritage.” In the weeks 
ahead | would find even more marks of the Moors on the face and 
heart of Spain 


SLY Two HOURS from the African coast we sailed Meymark 
| past Europa Point Light and into the lee-of the Rock to tie 
up at Marina Bay, just below the lofty Moonsh castle buiit 

, by Tariq's successors, Shops, warehouses, traffic-clogged 
streets, quays, and dockyards now cover any traces of the first Arab 
conquerors, all except oné: The name Gibraltar descends from jodal 
Terig, Arabic for “'Tariq’s mountain.” 

I visited the hillside Arab fortress with a knowledgeable Gibraltar 
friend, Richard Garcia, a former schoolteacher with a passion for the 
history that crowds his town. Along the way Richard showed me 
Moorish walls, traces of an Arab gate, the domed baths now housing 
Gibraltar’s small museum. Narrow lants and steep stone steps led us 
up a block of modern high rises that today fills the large castle yard to 
the 80-foot-high tower that dominates the town and its harbor. 

*Abu al-Hasan, a Moroccan king, refurbished the tower in 1333, 
and he built it to lust,” Richard said, pointing out small starburst pat- 
terns that pocked the ramparts. “Cannonballs barely scratched the 
ten-foot-thick walls 

“The tower suffered 14 major sieges," he said, “Several times its 
defenders were starved out, butno army ever took it by force.” 

| was surprised to find the fortress still inhabited. The high-walled 
keep, just below the tower, serves as Gibraltar’s lockup. Douglas 
Gnetto,-an officer at the jail, shower! me its newly painted cell blocks 
and what must be the world’s smallestsoccer field, squeezed into the 
prison yard. In cellars below we prowled rows of dungeons used for 
solitary confinement until the turn of the century. They faced on toa 
gallows courtyard and a lime pit once used to reduce corpses of the 
contlemmnert, 

We have only eight ‘guests’ at the moment, small-time smugglers 
mostly. All short-termers,” Officer Gaetto said. 

“We are looking forward to newer, larger quarters. Money will 
surely be appropriated, The problem is—as always on this tight little 
island—where to build in?” 

Gibraltar’s claustrophobia was aggravated during Spain's | 6-year- 
long closure of its narrow land border, a ban lifted only tn 1985. At his 
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office T talked about the isolation with Jon Searle, then écitor of the 
Gibraltar Chronicle 

‘We are 29,000 people perched together on two and a half square 
mules of cliffs and beaches,” Searle said. “The bloc! Lage (eepenes 
our siege mentality. We developed more ties with Tangier acroés 
the strait.” 

And of Spam’s oft voiced claims to the Rock? 

“The British Empire ts history now. In the age of the missile, 
Gibraltar = strategic value has dropped,” Searle anid. “Britain just 
might be happy to let Spain have it. But how can tt, really? We Gibral- 
tarians are bilingual, our culture ted to both Spain and England. But 
We prefer to remain under the Union jack. Inarecent referendum only 
with Spin.” 
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TILL MARVELING at the vagaries of history, | followed the con 
querimne footsteps of Tariq ibn #ivac northward. After the 
victory at the Rio Barbate he had moved swiftly. One by one 
the spanish cities fell to him, often betrayed by their own cit 

zens long chafing under the Visigoths. Early in 712, after a perfunc 
tory sitge ae Muslims galloped through the gates of the Visigoth 
Capital, Doledo. The Christian armies, those left, were pinned in the 
norlbern nist Tie intwins (if RELL 

Hemmed by walls, moated by a loop of the Rip Tajo, Toledo 
remained for nearly 400 years a stronghold of the Moors, who spun 
Its tangiec! web of steep streets and narrow plazas. Its role as a bor- 
der fortress is today recalled by the huge military school that sits atop 





in adpoining blutt 

In 1085 Alfonse V1 of Castile and Ledn wrested the city from the 
Aloors; the Kecongpuista, or Reconquest of Spam by the Christians 
had begun in ¢arnest. But for several centuries after Toledo's recap- 
ture, the city remained bilingual, tolerant. Alfonso X patronized an 
LIT para Lath-century translation school where Christian, Muslim, 
ahorated to render Arabic manuscripts into 
Latin- masterpieces like the commentaries on Aristotle by Ibn Rushed 
LAverrods); works on algebra and mathematics by al-Khwarizmi 
(from whose name come: our term “logarithm” }; and the Canon of 
[bn Sind (Avicenna), which remained Europe's standard medical 
textbook for 500 vears 

Christians rused a-cathedral befitting a capital of Castile and doz- 
ens of churches and convents. Toledo remains the country's relimous 

capital; itsarchhashop still reigns as primate of Spain. Today syna- 
potues and mosques have been restored ands paencutt palaces opened 
bo the public— museums to clisplay Toledo's abundant heritage, The 
whole city has been officially declared.a national monument. 

Artists and artisans, plying old Moorish crafts, still prosper. On 
Calle Santo Tome ashopwindow sparkling with gold drew me inside 
bo the fnendily workbench of master craftsman Modesto Aguado 
Martin. With a jeweler ¢ hammer and stee] point he deftly laid 24 
Carat Laread into delicate patierns scored ona black irom piutter 

“We tum out Madonnas, Hible scenes; and Star of David motifs, 

all popular with tourists who cav-trip down from Madrid,” Sefior 
Kruadd said, tapping away. “But, as vou see, we specialize in ara 
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[WN A MERE hundred wears, tne 
Prophet Muhammad's follow- 
ers spread the word of [slam 
westward from Mecca through 
North Africa to Spain and 
France, wine ther ayant 
was halted in 742 (map, top 
right). Tt tock seven centuries 
for the Christians to recomgue©r 
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their territery. “The first major 
city reclaimed was Toledo, 
trkeon in JUSS by Alfanas VT af 
Cavtite ane Lein Oneler his 
tolerant cule Moors Jews, anid 
Christiuns flourished, and the 
city became a renowned tnbel- 


lectus) forum, In 1236 prasper- 


ous Cdrdoba, seat of the 
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Spanish Caliphate from 929 
to 1031, fell to the Christians, 
followed-in 1248 by Seville, 
present-day cagrital of Amelwliu- 
Sia. Pwr powerful kingdom 
were united when Ferrlinand 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
Tarig the Zivail leads Arab Berber invasion of Spain; southern 
Spun rapidly overrun, 
Arabs defeated tear Poitiers, France, by Charles Martel, 


vtiemming Arab advance inte Europe. 

Charlemagne tries unsuccessfully fo inveck: Syuuin, 
Charlemage: crowned Holy Roman Emperor by Pope Leo I 
In an attempt lo arte Clniitan Europe 

Al-Haloum I dies after ruling Spain for 26 years, His reign pol 
down rebellious Arab factions in Toledo ane Cardoho. 

Height of Moors in Spain: Christians continue the Reoery- 
quest. Cirdoha becomes seat of Arab learning. 
Abd~il-Bahenan O07 the first to toke tile of caliph in Spunies, 


Norman congucst of Eneland cree with Battle of His 
tings, and William the Conquerce ecomes king 


FE) Cid takes Valencis. Mloors recapture it eight vears later, 
Start al the First Crusade. 

Muslim city of Zarazora tikes by Alfonen I of Aragiis. 
Almohad foction of Herbers captures Sewilhe from the 
Almenawinis, 

Thomas A Becket, the Archbishop of Canterb ity is murdered 
in Canterbury Cathedral during peign of Henry 7 


Almohads capture Murcia and unite Moorth & 
Moracce, with cupitals at Seville and Marrakech. 


King Joba sims Migtna Carte ot Romowmede 

Cdrcdobue tikes by (Christians. 

Seville token by Christions a Moors are pushed farther and 
farther south. Week on Alhambra beging in Granada. 

The Murinids, Berbers from Fez, invade Spain and defeat 
Christian Castile, 

Daunte complete: hin Goring Comedy. 


Christians defeat the Mirinids in Spain at Salado, und the 
hong, history of Morocean invasions of the porinsula comes 
Pe skey aa 


in ievel 


Alack Death devastate: oro: Billing apprasimately 

25 million people. 

Prince Heors the Navigate establishes school of navigation 
and cartography at Saeres in Portus 

Joan of Arc leads French armies against the Enelich, 

Enel of Hundred Years” War between England and France 
Johann Gutenberg uses first-movable type to print Bible 
Ferdicurid of Aragon weds lebella of Castile. 

Ferdinand and Isabella enters the Alhambra in Granada, 
crushing the law strongheld of the Moors, They finance the 
vovare of Christopher Columbus to the New World later 
igs the yeu. 
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is an authentic Toledo design; it could have come from the come of a 
tenth-century mosquc. Pure Arab 

Alocal sculptor, Maximo Revenga, took me toa Toledo museum he 
helped restore, the Taller del Moro, literally, the “Moor's work 
shop,” although it never served as such. It was built during the 14th 
centuryas a palace in Mucleiarstvle, a 





awish blend! Araband Grothic 
irchitecture that: graces many Spanish monuments, Its high salons, 
irches, and alcoves were worked in yero, an art the Arabs mastered, 


arving plaster walls with breathtaking patterns of flowers, geomet 
rics, ane Calligraph 

‘Yeo ka demanding medium, requiring patience to Master ang 

speeq to execute; the carving is intricate ancl must be finished before 
the plaster hirilens 

l studied the technique here at Toledo's School of Applied Arts, 
Revenca said. “Now I'm teaching it bere..We must preserve this art 
foledo has dozens more Aratestvle butldings—throughoul Spain 
there mist be hundreds—that need loving care: 

Che darker side of Toledo's past chilled my last afternoon tm the 
itv—an exhibit of old torture implements at the Hermandad galicry 
wross [rom the ~athedral l} ima hae L rick. branding irons, skull 
equashers, thumbscrews, an iron maiden, The grishy display was as- 
ceemblecd, according to the city's Council of Culture, to remind us that 
even today “human beings are victims of phvsical and psychological 
Lorture in many parts of the world 

[ retreated back into Toledo's quiet eray streets dogged by ghosts, It 
was here. bong atter Alfonso Vi, that the frst vichis of a growing 
Christian bigotry perished at the stake. In 1469 Prine Ferdinand ot 
tracon wed Princess Isabella of Castile; the marnage would unite 
Christian Spain under their rule. While waging war against Moorisl 
motentates to the south, they would view as athreat Muslims and Jews 
in their own lands, In 1480 they established the Spanish Inquisition 
Before it was over, three centuries later, thousands of MUSsiIMSs and 
Jews had died; an estimated three million peopic were driven mto 


exile, Shorn of tts leaving businessmen, artists, aEncuituriss, and 


scientists, Spain would soon find itself victim of its own cruelty 


TRAIN RIDE SOUTH through sun-swept Andalusia brightened 
| i | { ] 2 7 
my med. Here, across the warm, undulating landscape 


that nurtures rows Of grape! Vines and Ove amd Citrus trees 





islamic culture sank its deepest roots. Small wonder: Med 
terrancan Spain is amirror of Morocco, a close cousin of the Levan 
Here the Arabs felt at home. Indeed to a desert Arab, Andalusia 
from the Arad a-Andais —competend wilh leacriptions of heaven in 
the Holy Koran: “gardens dark green sings pouring forth 
fruits and dates and pomegranates " In 756 Prince Abd-al- 
Rahman, who had escaped massacre when hic dynasty was over 
thrown in Svria. planted hi apital at Cérdoba on the fertile banks of 
the Guadalquivir (from the Arabic awa? al-kabir, greatriver) in An- 
lalusia’s heartland 
Under Abd-al-Rahman Ul and his successors, 150 years later, Cor- 
doha blossomed into a metropolis of half a million with, according to 
contemporary chroniclers, 21 suburbs, 500 mosques, 00 publn 
baths, 70 Dbraries, and miles of paved, lamp-lghted streets. The lare- 
est citv in western Rurope, Cordoba sto ad with BRarhdad and Con- 


" . - ‘ 1 
stuntinonle a¢ ané of the ereal cultural centers of the world 
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Cordoha’s pride today isits venerable Mézquita, or mosque, which 
in 1986 celebrated its 1,200th anniversary. Begun by the first Abd-al- 
Rahman, it was enlarged and embellished to become what is consid- 
ered today the epitome of Moorish architecture. 

From its:quiet Patio of the Orange Trees, past fountains where the 
faithful once performed their ablutions, I entered the 600-by-450-foat 
shrine, rivaling in size Islam's holiest in Mecca, Asmy eves grew ar- 
customed to the darkness, | wandered through the forest of jasper, 
marble, and porphyry columns, some 850, thatsuppaort the tracery of 
double-tered Moorish arches. Nineteen doorways, before they were 
willed up, letin lightand air and extended the theme of thecolumns to 
the rows of orange trees in the courtyard. 

My footsteps bed me to the mosques domed mibrab, or prayer 
niche. From behind its scalloped marble arches, amid the splendid 
mosaics designed hy Byzantine craftsmen, Cérdoba’s rulers once led 
Friday pravers. Flowing Arabic calligraphy adorning the walls exalt- 
ed Cordoba: “.. . prawse to Allah who led us to this place. 

In the dim -wastness I hardly noticed the cathedral. After the Chris- 
han, Reconquest, Catholics reconsecrated the Mezquita as a church 
and for 300 years held services there. Then the clergy persuaded Em- 
peror Charles V to raise acathedral in its midst, despite strong protests 
from city leaders. Later, inspecting the baroque incursion, Charles 
confessed disappointment: “By installing something that is common- 
place, you have destroved what was once unique.” 

Prom smaller parish churches issue the spirit and spectacle of Car- 
doha's Semana Santa, or Holy Week. Thousands of Caérdobans line 
narrow streets and wrought-iron balconies to watch the processions. 
Their religious intensity reflects the passion that drove meceval 
Christians to oust their Moorish occupiers 

Twenty churches participate, circulating about 40 pases, or plat- 
forms, set with ornate statuary. “Different scenes cach day récall the 
Marconna, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Burial,” explained a 
Cérdoban friend, Luis-Eduardo Prieto Rico. We finished our fried 
squid and garlic shrimp at El Tronfo, a small restaurant near the 
Mezquita, then wedged into the throng at the Plaza de tas Tendillas to 
witness one of the processions, 

To the beat of distant drums, the solemn escort arrived: files of 200 
ormore praitentes, ghostlike in long robes cinched with ropes and tall 
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silver censers; others bent under heavy oaken crosses, Behind 
marched women of the parish veiled in black Jace mantillas. The 
drums grew louder as the paso appeared from around the corner, ina 
blaze of light, swaying with the measured footsteps of some 30 bearers 
straiming beneath it. The life-size Virgin sat draped in lace and rich 
brocades above banks of fresh white roses that perfumed the air, A 
hundred enormdus candles set her silver halo aglitter and caught the 
sparkle of tears on her raclinnt face. 

The drums stopped, the paso paused, and suddenly a woman in the 
crowd broke into song, a passionate seta, the flamenco hymn for 
which Andalusia is famous. The words were Spanish, but the mourn- 
ful melody echoed Arab and Gypsy origins: 


fake the precious stones of a jeweler, 
fhe tears thet flood your loveiv eves... 


The stunning solo had its effect; throughout the applauding crowd 
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Deicotely sculptured stalactites, 


ormugarmas (1), of wood onl 
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ceilings bear hea loads of arna- 
mentite corvirie. 
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paved with arabesque tile work and softened by flawers, an herb gar- 
den, and oranime trees set in pots around a fountain, I recalled that 
one of the Arabic words for home was muskin, from the same root as 
iin, peace. Even inthe heartofl the city, my room looked down ona 
tranquil world of its own, under a private square of blue sky. 

Ofthé extensive roval architecture that once crowded Muslim Cér- 
doba, litth survives. By far the grandest palace, a Versailles of its 
time, was built by Abe-al-Rahman IT] five miles northwest of the city 
at the foot of the Sterra Morena. For 25 years, until its-completion in 
961, he lavished on itathird of the royal budget, naming it Madinatal- 
Zahra, the City of Zahra, after a favorite concubine. Under his son 
and successor, al-Hakam II, it grew into a small ctv; double walls, 
euch a5 thick as 15 feet, enclosed half a square mile. According to one 
account Hakam’s family, his. generals and vizters, scribes and transla- 
tors, workmen and shopkeepers gave it a population of 20,000, The 
roval bodyguard added 12,000; the harem, 6,000 more. 

"There was nothing visible when archaeologists arrived in 1916," 
said] Antonio Vallejo, director of excavations, when we walked 
together down the terraced palace grounds. There were cypress and 
olive trees, a litter of fallen columns and capitals 

"Foundations outline the caliph’s mansion, the mosquc, 400 
houses, the ancient market, aqueducts, formal gardens, pools—even 
azoo,” Vallejo said, “We have restored one of the buildings, the mag- 
nificent auchience hall.” 

Amid its tattered splendors, where Hakam once received embassies 
from Europe and the East, [conjured up scenés from the Arabian 
Nights of turbaned notables and veiled duncing girls, Suddenly my 
daydreaming was interrupted by a vision comme through an arch- 
way, a tall Moor in white robes and pointed black beard. 

“Silaom Alaveum!” he bowed, “Tam Hakam Tl—of course, pst for 
today, Francisco Bernal Gearcia, an actor froma local troupe, 
emiled, We were soon joined by adozen of his colleagues, taking their 
places on thick cushions set on sumptuaus carpets in the center of the 
marble floor While a television crew arranged its lehting, several 
hundred ten-year-olds filed noisily into the chamber, girls costumed in 
makeshift veils and slippers, the boys sporting burnt-cork goatecs anc 
cardboard scimiturs. 

“We are reenacting Caliph Hakam’s reception for emissaries of 
King Ordono [V of Lean in 961," Francisco explained. “It is partofa 
program to bring history to life for Cordoba's schoolchildren.” 


BUT MADINAT AL-ZAHRA underscores another of history's les- 
sons: Even great powers are mortal. 

Barely 50 years after its completion, the great palace lay 
sackec-and leveled, as the caliphate dissolved into a score of 
bic kering city-states; Amid the chaos that followed, many Muslim 
rulers became clients of northern Christian princes, ancl religious 
boundaries often became obscured. The famous Christian knieht El 
Cid (his nickname derives from the Arabic al-reyyrd, lord) changed 
his allegiance with the gusty political winds, now to fight for the 
#mirof Zaragoza, now to helpa Christian king, now to rule over Mus- 
lim Valencio. 

Thetallof Toledodrove Spanish Muslims todesperation. They sent 
for armies of the Berber fundamentalists, the Almoravids, who 
poured in from Morocco to stem the Christian advance. But they soon 
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seized power for themselves to unite Muslim Spain with North Afneca, 
which they ruled from their capital in Marrakech, Gracually these 
desert warriors succumbed to Moorish luxury, and halfa century later 
another wave of North African puritans. the Almohads, crossed the 
strait to supplant them. In 1170 the Almohad ruler, Yaqub Yusuf, 
moved the Spanish capital to Seville 

Sweeping views of Seville can still be enjoved from Sultan Yaqub s 
Mminkret, Ore if three sister towers he COMMILssioned [wo others sur 
vive in Rabat and Marrakech. From 20 stories up the eve pans from 
the recd-tiled roofs of Seville's meclieval hub to the distant nmi of 
movlern unartment blocks and factories. and bevond to the glowing 
countryside that nurtures Ancalusia’s largest cit 

When Christians destroyed Yaqub's mosque, they spared his mina- 
ret and topped it with a beliry and the pant bronze weathervane, o1 
rivalda, that gives it its popular name: Today La Otraldaserves as the 
steeple for the largest Gothic cathedral in Europe 

Seville; in.vone word, defines Spam, What 15 the reason why Bizet 
chose it a¢ the setting for his opera Cormen. And why romantics like 
TE’ self are drawn back—to the Sreec ta le of the Gullftent at the Plaza 
de la Maestranga, where glittering matadors perfect their cruel ballet 
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trees in the carcdens of the Alchzn 
Within its high walls the Christian king Pedro the Cruel erected in 


the 1350s hisown palace. He imported Muslim architects from Grana 
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“Seville's Alcazar is the finestexample of Mudejar architecture in 
Spain,” curator Dr, Rafael Manzano said, “but it & more thee just a 
museum, [t is the roval residence whenever the King visits Seville.” 

Dr. Manzano recounted the legend of the Alcazar’: peach trees. “A 
romantic lith-century ruler, al-Mutamid, also famed asa poet, mar 
ried a northern beauty. Although happy as queen, she pined for the 
snows of her native hills. So al-Mutamid, tt ts told, ordered the gar- 
dens of the Alcazar planted with wilel pe ach trees. Rach spring, to this 
day, they bank the gardens with snow-white blossoms. 

Against a backdrop of the Sierra Nevada's eternal snows, the dra- 
maofthe Moors was to play itselfout When Cordoba fell tothe (hris- 


tinn Reconquista in 1236 and Seville 12 yeors later, Mustim lands 





shrank to a 200-mile-long bastion tn Spain 5 rugzer southeast, curs 
ing from Gibraltar to past Almeria. Here sultans of the Nasrid dynasty 
riled from their stronghold at Granada. From 1248 to 1454 they 
raised their masterpiece, a palace-fortress, the Alhambra, 


foday from its hieh hill, Sabika, the clay-reid Alhamora (from 
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the Arabic al-jamra, the red one) looksdownontwoGranadas. Oneis 
the sioping Albaictn labyrinthine, Moorish, Thi 


second is the newer city—noiss 
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, businesslike, baroque—that sweeps 





along broad boulevards out onto the Vega plain. From the rooftop of 
the Albaicin, Professor 
Miguel José Hagerty and Lenjovedasweeping view of the Alhambra 
Horm in Chicago to Irish parents with Professo: 


ragerty graduated from Notre Dame, where he majored:in Islamic 


his restored Moorish House in the 
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Lypay roots, 
studies. He now teaches Arabic and lectores on Arabic poetry at the 
University of Granada 

‘Arab Spain nurtured scores of 
Mutamid and 
own right,” Professor Hagerty said 
‘EaVeEn IMAges 


flourished among the Moors 


mets. Many of its rulers—ail- 


Abd-al-Rahman I, for instance—were poets in then 
Strict lelamic traction discour- 
ages the making-of 80 painting and sculpture neve! 
Instead they channeled creative energy 
into language, With tts wealth of vocabulary, itssonorous sounds, its 
owing calligraphy, Arabic is well suited to the task 

“Little has been trinslated,” he said, but he recalled lines that sur 
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mansions-of the Nasricd sultuns make up the most visited site in Spain 
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BABRIC POETRY was crafted, above all, for recital and song 


‘wT Torms, 
first ballads of the European trowbaclors. The soul-stirring 





caja! and muwoshtibah, some say, 


acarios of ceaite rd, the Cheep song of Ls ns flamenco, 


still trace moods and rhythms to this lost age 
Jaime ‘Heredia, a local fiamenco singer, told me: “A Moroccan 
orchestrarecently came to ranada to joi ws in concert [t was fantds 


fico, We were up half the night playing encores” 
| had missed that concert, but in Fez and Tetuan I had 


1 
heard 


that music. the same melodies that once entertamed courtiers in the 


Alhambra, plaved and sung by the descendants of Spanish Muslims 
| = 
expelled during the Inquisition centuries ago. They still convene regu- 
larly to keep alive their susige a-andalusiyvan, 

: i ¥. 
Juime said. “But 


"We had language problems, of course,” wits 


thing: Musically we were brothers 


Hered On OT 


Throughout Spain today the art of flamenco is being threatened 
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by its commercialization in floor shows called telvlaes: these count on 
dramatic lirhting, amplifiers, and curvaceous dancers lo attract lareg- 
ef audiences. Sacrificed m the process is flamenco's hallmark, its 
duemie: soul. But a night owl can sill sample flamenco pure when 
aypsies gather at Jarme: Herecha’s bar, La Fuente, in Granacda’s 
Albaicin for a mise de doce, literally a “midnight mass," slang fora 
Hamenco bash 

Wellafter midnight young Bautista arrived! with his guitar, the sign 
for Jaime to close up shop and aficionados to gather. A small, broad- 
shouldered man in sweater and jeans, Heredia didn't look “flamen- 
co. Where was the flat hat, the bolero jacket, the hich heeled baots? 
No matter. The guttar starts to ripple. Snapping fingers pick wp the 


beat of a fondgaguilio, and Jaime’s veice lights up the darkness: 


A chorus of children's langhter 
Piows past im wasn riper 
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The guitar fires another fusillade of minor chords, stopping every 
one in mic-drink. Jaume presses his honds together. Sweat gathers on 
ne brow, veins on his neck bulge, ond the powerful voice again stabs 
ihe room, @ “deep song’ of Gaypsy anguish. The words, stylized, 
biutred, are lost to my untrained ear, but closing my eves, | hear an 


Eeyptian chanting from his minaret 





What about the lyries? I pressed Jaime when the session finally 
broke up. [twas daviight now, and regular brealciast customers were 
Already demanding their coffee and brandy 


“Not easy, sefior,” Jaime apologized. “The song is about love and 


death and Crod—ash, butne one could understand who was not suck 


led ata Gypsy mother’s breast 
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THE REMOTE VILLAGES of the Alpuiarras, halfway up the 
southern flank of Mulhactn, Spain's highest peak, were the 
last domains of the Moors in Spain, Many towns hke Ben- 
— imar, Abmécita, Bubién, and Mecina Alfahar still wear their 
Arabic names, asdoes Mount Mulhacén—and the Alpujarras itself 

The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella sealed the fate of the falter- 
ing Granada sultans. Catholic Spain, finally united, continued to 
force the Muslims toward the sea, town by town. In 1497, the same 
vear they launched Christopher Columbus on his historic voyage, 
Their Catholic Majesties rode into Granada to preside over the 
abdication of the last Moorish ruler, Muhammad Abu-Abdullah- 
Boabdil, as the Spanish call him 

On the way to the Alpujarrus, [paused above Granada at the pass 
called Suspiro del Moro, the Sigh of the Moor. It was here Boabdil 
stopped to look back and shed a tear over his lost kingdom. According 
to legend his domineering mother, Aisha, berated him: " Pitting you 
cry like a woman over what you could not defend like aman.” Fora 
century more, Muslims held the Alpujarras’s rocky folds and raided 
into the Christian lowlands, often igniting rebellions, until the last of 
the Moors were driven into exile in 1609. 

The autumn day breaks late over the valley's brim at mile-high 
Bubidn, waking the village slowly. I robbed my hands together 


against the chill as I left my small pension. The first wisps of smoke 


drifted from conical chimneys atop slab roofs thatstaircase down the 
hillside toward the church square, 

From nearby Capileira_! set off on horseback with « farmer, Anto- 
nio Jiménez Estévez, We rode upward over narrow terraces through 
the last warm colors of sutiomn—orchards of red-leafed cherry trees 
and golden chestnut, bordered by yellow poplars and evergreen, Fora 
while we followed the gravel way, Europe's highest motor road, that 
leads to 11,000-foat Pico de Veleta; then we turned off along a meiti- 
eval deeguia, or wrigation canal. It brought us, after a mile or 50, 
to.astone reservoir called, in Spanish, an alberca. The old watering 
system —and its Arabic-derived nomenclature — was still in use 

“This is one of three canals on this side of the Poquweira Valley built 
by the Moors,” Antonio said. “Twenty years ago, when [was a boy, 
we still ran water mills on this one.” Now there was also a modern 
dam, asmall hydroelectric plant, o larger canal 


National Geographic, uly 1988 
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blu. Beneath n sweeping snowscipe, we came to the stone hut that 
SErVes BS Summer camp tor the Jimencs family's upper fields Wesat 
Unter a Walnut tree on the edge ol the threshing circle while Antonio's 
young nephew, José Luis, hitched.a team of mules toa wooden plow 
lal] plowing Wold Ge the last chiar elore closing camp for the 
winter, A cousin waved a loud “;ffola!l" as he set off walking, in 


Pcloued of cist and tinkling of bells, toward Mulhacén with the fam 
y's 4400 sheep. Antonio's unck Tuan roweht 6 local whit Wirt, 
hices of the air-dried ham for which the Alputjarras is renowned, anda 
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“QOurterraces are small, the soil grudging, the season short,” Anto 
no sac, “Most of the men Jeave the Alpuijarras to make their far 
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ONCE YEAR the Moors come 
to life again in Spain, os lecols 
in towns Gke VWillena (facing 
poe) re-create the fight for 
supremacy, In the Cathedral of 
Toledo, a SO-yeur-old carved 
choir bench depicts the Moors’ 
surrender in Marbella, a city 
that today boats once more a 
[orge Arab popufation—this 
tome of wealthy summer vaco- 
foners from fhe odl-rich stotes 
ofthe Adiddle East. 





ruard every jut of land along the coast and that the older towns stood 
well inte the cooler, protected foothills 

“Today, sun and sea are our stock-in-trade," he saul. “Last year 
sO million visitors came to Spain, one for every Spaniard anc then 
some. It's an invasion—buta peaceful one.” 

The coast from Torremolinos to Kstepona has crystallized into a 
45-mile-long tourist metropolis: hotels, condominiums, restaurants, 
cafés, discos, amusement parks, casings, boutiques. Many foreigners 
whe come fora holiday decide to stay. An estimated one million 
pensioners from Great Britain alone have bought « piece of the Span- 
ish sun 

At the other end of the scale stands Marbella. I checked in al the 
trendy Puente Romano Hotel, hoping forsome cultural exchange with 
its jet-set regulars —the Countess Gunilla von Bismarck, perhaps, or 
Barbra Streisand, Stevie Wonder, Scan Connery, Christina Onassis 
Now, during the low season, | found tranquillity instead —in an Ara 
hian setting. My whitewashed stucco villa opened on a beachiront 
oasis, where a burbling stream flowed under olive and lemon trees 
past stands of bamboo and carnellias, all shaded by palms thal 
dropped ripe dates on my balcony 

“Aligh akbar! Allah akbar!" The familiar call to praver drifted 
in from the mosque across the street, Mezquita del Rey Abdul Aziz, 
built by Saudis who play or invest here and declicated to their found- 
ing King 

All over Marbella and nearby Puerto Banus are other signals that 
modern-day Moors have joined the “peaceful invasion”; simns in 
flowing Arabic script point you to the Lebanese Delicatessen, the 
Ranco Saudi-Espanol, the Near East Insurance Agency, to Arab doe- 
tors, a Muslim cemetery 

At Puerto Rants, Syrian-born Abmed Mahayni, sales manager tor 
Grayd' Albion, showed me the company’s domed and turreted condo 
miniums—a half-mile-long complex finished in marble and gold- 
tinted tile and commanding a view of the harbor’'s gleaming pleasure 
flotilla, Tleaned toward Unit $07, a multi-level, four-bath, two-pool, 
hanvinge-garden extravaganza. But | had to admit that, at 1.5 milion 
collars, it was too tall for my purse 
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“We have smaller apartments, some for ms litthe as $270,000," Mr 
Viahayni said. 

Near the Andaluria Plaza Casino, I sipped coffee with Mokhlies 
“tere” ERhoury, a Christian Arab who moved to Puerto Bans 
rom Beirut to run a building-management firm 

“Andalusia romimds me of Lebanon— without the wars and poli- 
tics; Lomorge said, “ You have the mountains, the sea, the fine climate 
orolivesand paim trees, The Spanish are a warm people, not stiff and 
formal like many Europeans, The food ts much like ours, so is the 
shane of the houses and the towns. Toan Arab— well, Andalusia feels 
like home.” 


OWHERE 15 THIS MORE TRUE than in the old Mustim capl- 
tal of Cordoba, where I spent my last Spanish dave. Iwas 
aWwnkwenedd there carly one morning by the clatter of work- 
men atthe Mezquita across the street. From my window | 





watched a burly stonemason score a half-ton block with his screeching 
power saw, while another drove wedges into the kerf to split it off 
square. Un wooden rollers they sweated it inte a gap in the timeworn 
wall. Thus, for more than a thouwsanel years, have Cdrdobans fur- 
bished thea beloved Mezquita, first as mosque, then a cathedral 

Soother artifact more richly evokes the golden sve of the Moors, o 
stormy millennium that dovetailed two faiths, two cultures, two con 
uinents. Throughout, while king and sultan fought bitterly for the 
hand of Spain, ordinary life prospered as Arab, Visigoth, Castilian, 
and Berber worked together to forge the brilliant civilization that 
helped lead Europe out of the Dark Ages 

Ultimately the cross replaced the crescent. The Moors themselves 


faced into history, leaving behind their scattered dreams. But Spain 
ind the West stand forever in their debt 0 
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Withered remnants of a once graceful coconut palm sacar a heach on Mericos Coribbeon coda 








A disease hnown os lethal yellowing is wiping owt vest stands of palms in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Within tie space ol 

two oma nalf years, 

coconut palms all out 
ditanpeared from [sla Mujeres 
In November 1984 houses on 
the island were cooled by the 
shade of palms {above}, but by 
the summer of 1987 resident: 
were sweltering in the sun 
“S (Carib 


bean coastline 15 mimost totalh 


Today the nesert area 


harren of the mature coconut 
palms that have enchanted 
totirists over the vears 

Lethal yellowing generally 
Kills a tree within five months 
after symptoms appear. First 
the tmimiture coconuts berin 
to drop, then the flower bucls 
wither, the leaves turn yellow 
and the tree's crown falls to 
earth 
like a warped telephone pole 


unt) It hoo rots and collapses 


The barren trunk: stands 


The catastrophic tol extends 


Tat ey Ce t hie Coconut Hows 


ROPICAL tanishineg act: 


In 1955 the disease invaded 
Flonda’s Kev West. Alter dev- 
astating the island's stands of 
coconut palms, ttepread marth 
to the mainland. Ay the early 





1970s lethal vellowine appeared 
Ina small section of Miami, and 
Within four years it hic spreqd 
throughout the city, eracicat- 
Ing amore than 9 percent of tts 
coconut paims 

Phe disease spread north 
alone? Florida s Atlantic const ta 
Palm Beach, whose very nome 
derives from the city's fabled 
Proves of coconut palms: oy 
a Gime local residents joked 
that they my 
Palm Beach's name, and -w 





it have to change 





Lile 
Rien to find a way to curb 
the cisease, they made a major 
effort to replace the dead paims 
with LY -resistant varieties 

[In 1978 lethal vellowing 
appeared across the Gulf of 
Mexico in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of southern Texas, where 
it ravaged that aren's ofmamen- 
tal date palms. By 1982 it had 


arrived in the Yucatin Penin 
sun. Clearly the devastation 
of Mexico's coconut industry 
hcl Deer 

St far lethal vellowineg has not 
spread to Mexico's Pacific coast, 
where coconuts are olso a vital 
crop. But-l belbeve it i only a 
matter af time before the disease 
nitects the entire Geulf coast of 
Mexico, with incalculable dam- 
ame to Lhe coconut mndusirs 

in Florida, meanwhile, 4 new 
outbreak of LY has occurred 
along the state's west coast, It 
was in Florida in 1971 that] 
had begun mv stucy of palm 
diseases as a plant pathologist 
atthe University of Florida's 
Aricultural Research Center in 
Fort Lauderdale. Work on LY- 
resistant palms is now being 
carded out in Latin America 
Floriia, and Jamnica. In acd 
tion, researchers in Africa art 
investivating the outbreak of a 
disease that anpesars to be simi- 


Lar to lethal vellowime 
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What's Auline the Palm Tree 
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The epidemic spreads 


Island-hopping across the northern Caribbean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, lethal yellowing appears 
undeterred by such natural barriers as open seos 
and prevailing winds. Though the disease was 
fret reported in Jamaica, evidence now suggests 
that LY mow have struck earlier in the Cayman 
islands and perhaps Cuba. Scientists calculate 
that on tond the disease spreads as fost as 1.3 
miles a month, 
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POCONUT PAINS Are 





often called, provicle 

. food, livebhomwi, and 
welcome shade for millions of 
people in- tropical areas around 
the world, Indonesh and the 
Philippines are the world's larg 
est pri iclucers of co oOnuts, Dut in 
the Western Hemusphere Mexico 
18 Lhe leader and thus stands to 
lose tine most from the spread of 
lethal yellowing, 

Early outbreaks of the disease 
inspired international research 
niforts to focus-on tts cause ond 
possibie ways bo control if 
KRestarchers tn Jamaica ane 
New York mace the first break- 
throweh by identifying the 
Nis, Subsequent researc tar 
Petect the plunthopper Md wnat tes 
cradws a5 the carrier, and coca 
nut growers beran to look fos 
Lie Minute bisects that anger 
aS bollinde specks on the wider 
tide of palm featlets (above) 

Infection takes place via the 
Hlinthoappe s saliva, whieh 
contains the MLOs and intro 
duces them into the tree 
Researcher have found that 


Mas Ailing the Palo frees? 


infected palms can be treated, 
thoweh not permanently cured, 
DY Injecbing- apantitinacic of the 
tetracycline family directly into 
A dicessed tree. This can be 
done as simply as boring a hole 
in the trunk (right) ane) firnnel- 
Ing the bee inside thelow 

We have found that regubas 
applications af tetracycline at 
four-month intervals can sup- 
press the symptoms-of lethal 
rellowing indefinitely. Riutas 
cO0n a6 the treatment is cdiscon- 
tinted, the symptoms recur, and 
ies. Such 





the tree eventually i 
treatmentis practical only for 
small stands of palms, mot for 





Plantahons numbering in the 
tens of thogasancds of tres bei 
these the only workable solution 
replanting with warietics of 
palms known te be resistant to 
the disease 
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| EARENG 
On Vacationers aL a 
beach om Isha Mujeres 
where majestic Jamaica 
Tall palms once stood, Untor 
tunately, the dead trens were 
initially replaced with the same 
Jamaica Tall variety, three of 
whose seedlings —the larger 
survive for 
now but will almost surely die 
with the rest. The smallerseeqd- 
lings, planted later, are of the 
Malavan Dwarl variety, a strain 
highly resistant to the distase. 
Widespread replacement with 
Milavan Dwarf palms has been 
carried out in Jamaica and Flor- 
ide, ond Mexican authorities 
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are following suit. One of the 
advantages of Malayan Dwari 
palms is that they mature rap 
icy. Dn three to four years the 
cerdlings on this beach will bear 
fruit. Despite their name, the 
rees-eventually will reach a 
height of 50 to 60 feet and he 
almost ia tall and graceful ns 
their predecessors 
Mexico has so lar ost more 

than a quarter of a million coco- 
nut palms to LY. Replanting 
efforts have concentrated on 
resort areas, but efforts are now 
being made lo restore stricken 
plantations. Malayan Dwar! 
seeds and seedlings from the 
Pacific const gre being offered 
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free or at (est to farmers In 
coconut-producing areas 
Meanwhile, LY continues 
to spread beyond replanted 
repions, and aditional Malayan 
Dwarf seeds are needed. For the 
immediate future, prospects are 
bleak: Despile ¢xtremé measures 
such os quarantines and felling 
of threatened trees, millions 
of producing coconut palms will 
die before the epidemic runs 
ite COUTrSe 
The Mexican government has 
established experimental gar 
dens to evaluable other vareties 
of palms that may one day prove 
useful, Mesittent Variches are 
the only hope forthe future. [7 
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Our cleaning claim is full of holes. 


Fifty-four to bé exact More than any other more satished with their new Maying than the 

cist: ishing besien. It's called the Maytag jet dishwasher they had befon 
Wash system, ad i cheams your dishes from al Were so oonfident Gur Jet Wash svete cas 
fran [ap to bottom: From breakiastito clean up whatever you dish out, we offer a. five 
Sumniday pot roast and every meal in. betwen year limited warranty on the entre wash system 
Because the holes in our jct saa Thal’ Janger thon anyGedy else's 
Warranty. Ask tour Mavinesdicaler 
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Sharing geography with 
an international audience 
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| F THESE torcizn publications 
look familiar, there's a very 
good reason. ‘They're inter- 
national versions of our own 
books and magarines. 

Vie del Mondo, w monthly 
journal that takes more than 
half its editorial content from 
TRAVELER, celebrates its first 
anniversary this month, Pub- 
lished by the Touring Club 
Italiano in Milan, a nonprofit 


membership organization 
founded in 1hO4, it offers trans- 


lations of our TRAVELER articles 


as well as stories created specifi- 
cally for Italian readers, 

The children's magazine 
{nga Upptdckares Virld, w hich 
debuts next month in Sweden, } 
the first international partner of 
WORLD. Published by Bra 
Bicker, it will be clittributed in 
Swedish schoolsas well as by 
direct mail and in bookstores. 

These-and other publications, 
produced with our cooperation, 


are part of an expanding Society 


effort Lo increase and diffuse 
geographic knowledge bo a 
broad international readership: 


We work closely with foreign 
publishers to ensure the quality 
of their products. Under the 
direction of Senior Viee Presi- 
dent Robert L. Greecden, os- 
sisted by William R. Gravy, we 
approve translations, inspect 
color proats before publication, 
and even review stores written 
specially for foreign versions. 

We ore pleased with the 
response, $0 much so that we 
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expect Spantsh and German 
versions of TRAVELER in the 
near future; [Japanese and 
swedish publishers are also in- 
terested. WORLD may soon be 


published in French and Italian. 


society books Now appear in 
French. German, Italian, anil 
Japanese, while Swevlich, Finn- 
Bh, Spanish, and Hebrew ecll- 
Hons will appear this vear. The 
Swedish ecition of The Jnered- 
ible Machine alone will number 
110,000 copies. 
Portuguese, Danish, Serbo- 





Italian, Spanish, 


Croatian, ond Norwecian ver- 
sons are being considered as 
well, Our World's Heritage was 
the first Soctety publication to 
be translated into Chinese. 

Our award-winning TV Spe- 
cals and EXPLORER episodes, 
such as “Land of the Tiger,” 
“Save the Panda.” anc 
“secrets of the Titanic,” are 
broadeast internationally in 
Several AnFuares of Helwork 
television and cable, as well as 
being distributed on widleos. 
Spanish Vicews are also ayiail- 
thle in the United States 

Why are we JOUrnevVIng up 
these new avenues? Ac our 
work shrinks with the revolu- 
tion in communications, it 
TTOwSs ever MOM important to 
Increase international under- 
standing and cooperation, for 
the problems nations face are 
Often shared: we live in a global 
Village where understanding our 
neighbors is crucial. Vet time 
ant again J am struck by how 
tlle we know about. ome 
another, materially and spiri- 
tually, Jom especially con- 
comed that 50 many of the 
popular films and publications 
sent abroad by Americans give 
a thsterted impression of our 
nation as one dominated by sex 
anc violence, and I believe we 
can help offer an alternative to 
such sensationalism, 

Our new partnerships with 
iInternalional publishers are small 
steps in this direction, sharing the 
educational resources of the Soci- 
ely with more of our neighbors 
—by speaking their language: 
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America’s most popular escape vehicle is now 
available with the biggest engine in its class—the 
4.3 Liter Vortec V6. To make the powerful pleasures 
of getting away from it all ina 2- or 4-wheel-drive 
Chevy 5-10 Blazer'even more exhilarating. 

You get 78% more horsepower and 50% more 
torque than previously available. More power to pass. 
more power to tow, more power to whisk you to 
the office. shopping or country club. 

Or, with the flick of a single lever, you can feel 
the freedom of dashing across countrysides, fording 
streams, climbing mountains, plowing through bliz- 
zards, humming down, rain-slicked roads. Because the 
4x4 Chevy 5-10 Blazer comes Conapiete with f naten ted 
Insta-Trac, to let you shift from freewr preains z2WD 
to 4WD High and back at any speec 

Test drive Chevy 5-1/0 Blazer, now with new 
available fuel-injected Vortec V6 power. It'll make your 
palms itch and your heart beat faster 

Very, very quickly, 









- * Lats pet a Best-backed Blazers ever. 6-year/o0 Ofe)- 
a4, iin uk mile powertrain warranty protection and 
a ' 6 years or 100,000 miles of body-rusi- 
See ponw Chey denver tor her an through protection, Solid proof of the quality 
conditsane. of ther limit wornrdy bunt ito every new Chevy 5-10 Blazer 











Anchorage 
“Hello Anchorage, Good-Hye Dream” (March 
1988) detailed many concerns of the city fairly 
accurately. However, the author failed to men- 
tion.asituation of international significance — the 
University of Alaska-Siberia Medical Research 
Program. It studies adaptation to Arctic enviran- 
ments, including daylight+larkness exposure 
and depression, nutrition (native versus white 
diets), alcoholism, and rural health-care deliv- 
ery. Two Soviet delegations have journeyed to 
Alaska for conferences: the mast recent included 
Canadians. The research hos potential forall cic- 
cumpolar nations. 

NICHOLAS ¥Y AHULKOVSKY 

Aschorage, Alaska 


I wish the city luck in its bid for the 1994 Winter 
Olympics (page 389). What-a boost to their econ- 
omy. Hut will they be two years late for the 1992 
games or two vears early for the 1996 games? 
JENNIFER COWARDIN 
fuvntvnine Paims, California 


The International Olympic Committers voted to 
aliernate summer and winter games on even: 
numbered yoors bul had to stort the new scheduse 
somewhere, The next Winter Olymptes ia set for 
1902 (Albertville, France), then 1904 (site fo be 
gnnowaced in September), 1008, and 2002. Sum- 
mer games will be held im 1902, 120d, ane 2000. 


All that Mr. King said was true. There is smog 


occasionally, but most lower 43 cities will never 


see a sky the color of blue that can be seen here. 
Or the midnight fantasy of the northern lights. 
Yes, evervone ownsatruck, beat, or camper, out 
this ic a very large state, And people keep dogs 
_.. well, they have to have something to put in 
the back of their pickups. Mr. King wanted to 
fall in love with asophisticated lady. He found a 
gutsy adolescent with a rest for life and a woneder- 
ful ability to laugh at herself. [tient for every- 
one, but if vou do fall in love, it's for keeps. 

DIANE LEHNER 

Solon, Ohio 
Larry King admits he ia notan outdoorsman; you 
might aswell send someone who does not love art 
tp write about the Louvre. 

REN ZAFREN 

Ancherage 


Ascross-country skiers and hikers, we felt slizht- 
ml by the comment that “nobody walks save a 
tew backpackers and winos;” If Mr, King had 
spent time in aur city parks, he would have 
encountered huntreds of year-round users run- 
ning. cycling, walking, swimming, sailing, ski- 
ing, playing sports, viewing wildlife, orenjoving 
4 picnic, And bow many other cities can be 
approached on o highway not cluttered by 
bitlboords-and where in the summer military per- 
sonnel or correctional-facility workers pick up 
refuse? 1 encourage people to come and virw 
Anchorage for themselves, 

LEstiz VANDERHOFF 

Eagle River, Alarka 


Thank you for that fantastic article on Anchor- 
age. Most article: deal only with the natives or 
the pipeline. That's a very important part of 
Alnska, but so are the everyday people. 

SHAR BATTY 

Lilburn, Georgia 


China Railroads 
Congratulations on the outstanding piece by 
Paul Theroux and Brice Dale (March 1488), 1 
would guess many readers might like to take por- 
tions of this trip. How did Mr. Theroux obtain a 
visa for that longa period? lamin and gota Chi- 
ni and find it very hard to obtain permission to 
travel for anv length of time on my own. Does 
Mr. Theroux speak Chinese? Are there enough 
Chinese who speak English to make a trip 
comfortable? 

ROBERT Foy 

Kirkland, Washington 
Mr. Therous is not fluent in Chincoe bul found 
many English-speaking travelers. A Chistexe plan 
colled Forcign Independent Trevel accommne- 
dotes individuals, An ilinerary and visa can be 
requested through specialiced travel agescies or 
the U. 5. -China Peoples Priendséip Assoctation 
(o02-2F6 4147 or 8 00-26a-5 883 |, 


Regarding the “duck” being butchered (page 
424), it doesn't look like a duck, and with legs 
that long itcouldn't have walked like aduck, and 
I'll bet it didn't sound like o duck. It probably 
sounded more like “cock-a-doodleio.” 
NORMAN \. SMITH 
Lancaster, South Carolina 


We ran afoul of facts it was chicken for dinner, 


Thearticle would have been enhanced withade- 
setintion of the Erhlien [Erenhot} station on the 
Mongolian border where railroad cars are hoist- 
ed on huge jacks while young women remove the 
rolling stock of the Soviet-Mongolian gauge and 
replace it with that of Chinese gauge; it is one of 
the most unusual things [ have ever seen. 

HakveY W, OSHRIN 

San Bernanitna, California 
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MAKES NEW DECKS LOOK BEAUTIFUL, 
OLD DECKS LOOK NEW. 


‘The nght kind of protection for all kinds of wood. 

































Olympic Deck Stain can 
-add beauty and protection to any 
deck, no matter how old 
or what kind of wood it 1s. 

Our exclusive Scuft Guard” 
lormula provides a protective 
shield against the scutting, scraping 
and color fading that are so. 
damaging to horizontal surtaces. 

And our unique combination of 
Ingredients resists water | 
penetration, preserves wood. 
hehts mildew and can be applied. 

Immediately to pressure treated 
wood, | 
Olympic Deck Stain. 
Beautiful protection forall kinds 
of wood, 


OLYMPIC STAIN. 
We've been protecting the 
American Dream 

for over half a century. 


Iall those Roman Catholic churches are open for 
business, why are Roman Catholic priests and 
bishops still in jailafter 30 vears? Hasthe Peoples 
Republicol China (PRC) created a new Catholi 


Ls | ea i ? 


JACK USMAR 
Charlolte, North Corolina 


Fes. fhe PRC does not recognise the qulhority of 


fhe Votican 


Bruce Dale assembled the most powerful rail 
photographs seen in the (pROGHRAPHIC In cecades 
Dick (GRUBER 
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Our Forgotten Century 
“Between Columbus and Jamestown" (March 
1958) underscored the importance of pursuing a 
regional approach to the reconstruction of Amer 
ica’s colonial histories, The full story is broader 
and more dynamic than just the history of the 
development of the American government. 
PAUL NEWFIELD IT] 
Wetame, Louisiana 
It is worth adding that, accorcing to historian 
Peter H. Wool in Black Majority; Negroes tn 
Coloniol Souths Corelina from 1670 to the Stone 
Rebellion, several black slaves brought by Laicas 
Visquez de Avilan in 1526 may fave escaped 
during the violence into the hinterlands. LH sq, 





those Afficans coiled have been the first non 
Indias to reside permanently im North America 
WILLIAM CC. Hine 
South Coroiing Site Colfer 
Jraageourg 
With new data on the Spanish expansion pro- 
cess, perhaps historians will give it the siznifi 
deserves. AS a Spinist 


language, cullure, and civilization and an avid 


Cance it teacher of 


reader of the Spanish conquests, my sincere 
thanks for encouraging such scholarshin 
STEVEN STRANGE 
mocky Ah, Conmecticul 
Considerable debate surrounds the reconstriuc- 


ton of routes traveled by Hernande de Sote and 


ee peo 7/70 powertrain lumted warranty & restrictions of doce: 


Tuan Pardo and the correlation of their obser- 
natyve Amencan settlements with 


VAIS ol 


if 
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archaeological sitet, Not all researchers are as 
enthusiastic about the interpretations of Charle: 


HuUCson and hr Colleairiies as vou surest 


=CHROEDI 

Cimetiers Tay af sennesier 

Anoxville 

(. CLIrForD Born, TR 

Radford University, Viruiivia 
Viav the effort: to commemorate the vovages of 
Columbus produce more such articles, My only 
Wwillon sent Pedro de 


lands, ¢oaderd by 


q1ubibe 1 the cham thet 


Dmesoin 1525 to diecover new 
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Kindgerrnien though Sth Grade. High-gualicy, 
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hopes of finding another “golden Mexico, anath 

er silver Peru.” Another Mexico surely. But Peru 

was but a glimmer m the adventurous cye of 

Francisco Pizarro, He was two exploratory 

probes and seven years away from his first major 

entry inte the heart of the Inca Empire 
LAWRENCE A. CLAYTON 
Cnimerily of Aldana 
Pusraloosa 


The article contained rather cursory mention of 
the mative Indians who occupied the land thatthe 
white people struggled over. Our histories do not 
mention the cheating, lying, stealing, rape, and 
killing that were involved in pushing the Inclians 
out ofthe way, We should be aware that we now 
eniev our life in bountiful America becouse of the 
Immoral and unethical acts of our predecessors 

H. B. FORREST 

Conton, Ofna 


Falklands 


As a minster who bas lived In Arzentina for 
wears, | fine that vour well-done article on the 
Falklands (March 1983) does not truly reflect the 
nature of the conflich with Argentina over sover- 
earnty. The fact that the British Empire occupied 
the islands, removing Argentine settlers and 
their governor in 1832, does nal constitute right- 
ful ownership. The United Nations has-repeat- 
edly passed resolutions urging the U.K. to 
discuss with Argentina the future of the Falk- 
lands, or Malvinas, but with little success 

Rev. Davin SEDACA 

Hingham, Massachusetts 


Few Argentines support military governments 
They all support Argentina's sovereignty of the 
islands, Argentina will prevail. The location of 
the islands, snd time, on her sicle 

KNUD LAURIND 

San Rafael, California 


Members Forum 
T differ with F. KR. Mitchell's view in Mfarch 
Space for the Forum should be doubled or tre- 
bled. Letters show that topics are usually ex- 
tremely well researched, that there is frequently 
more than one viewpoint about facts in history or 
geography, and that reacers are well above the 
intellectual average. Voicing your opinion to an 
eciittor is part of a proud tradition of freedom. 
KARL G. BoGENSCHNEIDER 
Halstenbek, West Germany 


Lett hers ‘ohana ‘i aiddoasiad to \ Metab Roe-sinis 


National Geographic Magasine, Box 37448, 
Mishington, OC. 20013, and should incinde 
wnder's addres and telephone mumber, Nol all 
letter: cam be used. Those that are wil! often ba 
edited and excerpted 


National Geographic, July 1458 
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An orginal sculprure 
by an artist whe 
has created works 


for wortd leaders. 


An extularanng tribure to 
our heritage and liberry. 
An Amencan masterpiece by 
Poonald Van Ruyckevelr, woe 
works have been presented tc 
such world beakers as Presicdkent 
aE » Queen Eliabeth I 
the E rof Japan. 
pod. pe In 
asculprure as powerhal as the 
Amoncan cagie. An original work 
of art— maindaally derudcnafted 
and doonl-parnited — im imported 
porcchin of excepronal quality. 
American Mayesty by Foonaldd 
Van Burychevelit. A sculpture 
destined for glory. Available 
gig through The Frankbn 
inv. 
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Precision equipment for precision engines. 
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That option is a special third-party arbi- have to do is call toll-free 1800-622-AUDI. 


tration program that the people of Auch have The program benefits all current and, m 
arranged with the Better Business Bureau. some cases. fonner Audi owners, Of course, 
At Audi, we've been consistently proe — the program is free. Just ask your dealer for 
ducing technologically advanced autome- — the complete details. 
biles of the highest quality for over fifty Naturally, the first step in solving any 
years. And we take great pride in our tradi- — problem is your owner's manual, and then 
tion of excellent service. vour dealer, 
But if, for some reason, you should ever But it never hurts to have an extra 
need an extra voice in solving any option, even if you never choose to 
product-related questions, all you exercise it. o TUBE Aut 
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we dont think youll ever as 
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some of the nicest cars to sit in. 
They are also satisfying on the 
move. ‘The engine seems to hum 
sweetly. Cruising is hushed. The 
Steering, deliciously gh oe TaN 
















TOYOTA 


sis ois cinte: Ruse caren a8 valves 
make for fast company, The new | 
Vo-equipped Camry Sedans or 
| Wagons own the passing lane to a 
new workd of driving pleasure. 

| 


NEW CAMRY V6 POWER. 


» PASSES ALL 
EXPECTATIONS. 


The new Toyota Camry V6 will blur recent memories 
| =f of ordinary sedans. . especially if theyre in the right-hand 
inter wah eee or pa ad lane. A 25% boost In horsepower speeds up the process 
porary interior environment.Optional | of putting fun behind four doors... putting traffic. hills and 
automatic transmission available. = miles behind you. Down the road. you'll find Camrys resale 
| | value" as Impressive as ifs power 
—— eI es = You might expect such good fortune to cost a small 
‘one yet it's the Jowest-priced VO imporl car going?" And it. arnves 
| with all the reliability, comfort. and sleekness youd expect 
from a car bearing the Camry name—it just arrives more 
swiltly these days 
Camry Deluxe V6 Sedan. Not just some passing fancy. 
Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 


"The Bae Toyota Camry 4-Door Delune Sedan retained 
Hine arena aie ibeenee eer oe ene 
March April FAS Kelley Blue Anelo MAarinal Purp t 

weed car values, Western Edition. Actual resale value oeay 
vary, depending on 


a sal TOYOTA QUALITY 


O85 Toyota Motor Sales. US A_ inc. WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING 
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RECOCIOUS and versatile as 

achild, he wae fascinated 

by Roman emperors. At 
Dartmouth he plaved suitar 
with «rock band called Sptims 
[It seemed inevitable that Davin 
SORES (rieht) would become fn 
archoedlogist ond fulfill a teen- 
age ambition —fucled by fants 
movies —="te Lind a lost city, ~ 

“It's the clav-to-cay living 

that interests me,” he sav of 
the earthquake-cntomberd com- 
mutuiy he discovered at Kour 
jon, (Cypress (page 30), “DT want 


bo nw Wit the place looker 


1 or ee | nid 2 8 2! Li Be Le 


like and how it was experienced 
bey its citizens.” 

Co haunmian of the Department 
of Classics ond Classical 
Archaeciogy at the Liniversity of 
Anzona, Soren has excavated in 
England. Italy, Portugal, Tuni- 
wi, and Turkey, as well 4s 
Cyprus: An award-winning do 
umentary filmmaker, be also 
teaches the history of cinema. 
Jo relax, be enc: rane cactuses 
mn hts Tiecsen garden, noting 
that “if vou try to think of any 
thing else, they bring you sharp- 
ly back-to the task at hand.” 
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THE passion Chileans feel for 
(Chile pervades that land, from a 
central valley vineyard, where 
ALLEN BORATRO (left) inter: 
Views o picker, lo entreprenetir- 
il Santiago. “Whatever-their 
Politics, rich anc poor alike 
want what's best for their coun- 
trv,” Boraiko reports. Chile 
Was a kettle under pressure, but 
Boruky mowed about freely, 
though occasionally dodging 
witer cannon-and tear gas. He 
became so intrigued bv the 
country’s “tough anid tender” 
people that be has moved to 
(Chile, after 12-vears on the 
EOGHAPHIC staff 

Capturing magical moments 
is & goal of photographer Davin 
ALAN HARVEY (left), who 
belnencds a cancher’s daughter 
in Patagonia. “T live with fam- 
lice to build up rapport: when 
pepe fired cut wou me mterested 
in their lives, they welcome 
you, he savs. In 5 years for 
the GEOGRAPHIC, the ever exu 
berant Harvey has found simi- 
lattes among his subjecta— 
from Virginia to Kampuchea, 
Honduras to Vietnam 





